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TRANSLATED FROM THE _ ITALIAN. 


“CIVIS ITALICUS,” the writer of the pamphlet “ITALY & THE 
JUGO-SLAV PEOPLES,” has a European reputation as one of the 
leading authorities upon Balkan affairs, and this sketch of the history of 
the Southern Slav Peoples, together with a survey of the geographical 
distribution of their various branches, is a peculiarly opportune Handbook 
to read at the present time of crisis when the numerous questions relating 


to the re-settlement of that part of Europe are under discussion. 


The pamphlet is full of exceedingly useful and interesting information, 
and traces the movement for ‘he unity and independence of the Southern 
Slavs from the earliest times, through their varying fortunes and mis- 
fortunes down to the recent dawn of freedom. It is so well done that 
it would be with difficulty that one would lay the pamphlet down until 
the last line of the last page had been read. 


ITALY & THE JUGO-SLAV PEOPLES, 32 pp. Lg. Post 8vo , 3d., post free, 4d. 
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Appointments Vacant 


JUNE 20, 1919 


Appointments Vacant 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VACANCY in the READERSHIP in MODERN HISTORY. 


HE General Board of Studies will shortly proceed to APPOINT 
a READER in MODERN HISTORY in succession to 
Dr. Holland Rose. The annual stipend is £300. The Reader will 
hold office from October 1, 1919. 
Candidates are requested to send their applications, with such 
testimonials as they think fit, to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge on or before July 1. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—The University will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of : 
A LECTURER IN HISTORY; stipend £300 a year; and 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY; stipend £250 
a year. 
Particulars from the Registrar, to whom applications, testi- 
monials, and references should be sent by June 20th. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
CHAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
(GREEK AND LaTIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE.) 
Aa eo for this CHAIR (which has been rendered 
vacant by the retirement of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., 
Litt.D.) are invited and should be lodged with the Agent-General 
for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, not later 
than June 30, 1919. 
Salary {1,100 per annum. Duties to commence March 1, 1920, 
Particulars as to duties, tenure, etc., may be obtained onup 
application to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA. 





MERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GT. CROSBY, 
LIVERPOOL. 
EQUIRED in SEPTEMBER :— 


3 Chemistry Mistress (Mathematics subsidiary). 

2. Modern Language Mistress (French and German). 
3. Senior English Mistress. 

4. Junior School Mistress with Froebel qualifications. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





THE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ERBY. 

WANTED, in September or October, a lady of higher education as 
ASSISTANT TEACHER of ENGLISH. 
TEACHER of FRENCH, 

ASSISTANT TEACHER of METHOD. 

The post is resident—board, rooms, and laundry being provided. 
Candidates should be Churchwomen, should have taken a Degree 
in English, or English and French, and either have taken, or be 
willing to take, some University Diploma in Education at an early 
date. 

Salary to begin at £140-£200, according to age, experience, and 
qualifications. 

Applications to the Rev. Canon Bater, Training College, Derby, 
should be sent before June 30, and should state age, experien e, 
degree, special training (if any), education diploma (if any), 
particulars oi early education. Testimonials should be either 
typewritten o: printed. The names of three referees should be 
given—one of whom should be a clergyman. 





RIGHTON.—ROEDEAN SCHOOL. 

WANTED, for September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Good 
botany, some zoology, and either physiology or chemistry. Degree 
or equivalent essential. Salary £100, rising to £150, resident. 
No expenses and no supervision. 

Apply to Miss LawrENCcE, No. 3 House, Roedean School, Brighton. 

DUDLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Principal: A. Coutson, B.A. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Leeds & Vict.). 
ANTED AT ONCE.—Full-Time LECTURER for Day 
and Evening Classes with special qualifications in Experi- 
mental Mechanics and Engineering subjects. Commencing salary 
£300 per annum. Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Principal. Forms of Application can be obtained from the under- 
signed and should be returned not later than Wednesday, June 25. 
J. M. WYNNE, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Dudley. 


HE ROSE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP (i919- 

20) for GRADUATE STUDY in ARTS at Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York. Particulars may be obtained from Miss L. C 

Kempson, Bedford College for Women, London, N.W.1. 
Applications should be sent in on or before July 1. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POSITION of PRINCIPAL. 

Commencing salary {600 a year, rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £800. Temporary war bonus, {39 a year. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have served in His Majesty's Forces 
_ The purpose of the day and evening departments of this school 
is to provide instruction in those branches of design and manipula- 
tion which bear on the more artistic crafts and trades and also 
to supplement the workshop practice in connection therewith. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist candidates 
should possess administrative and organising ability. The principal 
must also be in touch with the industrial application of the work 
of the school. 

Application forms can be obtained from the Education Officer 
(T.I.), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. : (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary.) Form must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on July 7, 1919. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





DARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head Master: Mr. L. W. Taytor, M.A. 


SSISTANT MASTER for ADVANCED COURSE PHYSICS 
d the Course including Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics. 
Commencing Salary according to qualifications and experience 
rising in the case of an Honours Graduate of a British University 
to a maximum of £450 per annum. : 
Interest in games and other out-door activities desirable 
Application to be made on forms which may be obtained from 
the undersigned and must be completed and returned before the 
end of June. 
A... €. BOYDE, 
Director of Education and Secretary. 
Education Office, Darlington. ; 
June 1919. 





IGH WYCOMBE ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

WANTED, in September, a demobilized Officer qualified to 
TEACH GEOGRAPHY throughout the school on modern lines 
and to take command of the O.T.C. Salary according to the 
Bucks salary scale: graduates (160 by £10 to £230, then by /15 
to £350. Non-graduates {140 by £10 to £250. Initial salarv 
may be increased by £10 for each year’s previous service up to 
five in approved sec ondary schools, and (or) by £20 for Post Graduate 
training for secondary school work. War service is counted as 
approved service. 

Apply Headmaster. 
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June 20, 1919 


CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF BELFAST. 


HE Library and Technical Instruction Committee invite 
Applications for the POSITION of HEADMASTER in the 
SCHOOL of ART at the Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 

Commencing salary £600 per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment together 
with Form of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications on the special Form provided for the 
purpose must be lodged not later than Monday, July 7, 1919. 

Applications should be accompaniéd by copies of three recent 
testimonials (original testimonials must not be sent). 

Canvassing is strictly forbidden and will disqualify. 

J. EARLS, 
Vice-Principal. 





ee HILL. SCHOGCL, G:P:D:S.T. 


WANTED, in September (1) JUNIOR HISTORY MISTRESS, 
(2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, offering Elementary 
Physics if possible. 

Apply Miss Lewis, 14, Ridgway Place, S.W.19. 





STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POST 
of ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 

Duties will include acting as Second Master of the Stafford 
Municipal School of Art, and Supervisor of Drawing in the Stafford 
Elementary Day Schools. 

Salary scale: Initial, £150 to £200; maximum, £350 to £400, 
according to qualifications. Annual increments, /10. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from these offices must 


be sent in not later than July 5. 
GRAHAM BALFOUR. 
Director of Education. 


County Education Offices, Stafford. 
June, 1919. 








LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


HE THIRD SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at the University 
College of Wales, and the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, from July 28th to August 9th. Subjects :—I. Cata- 
loguing, II. Commercial and Technical Libraries, III. Archives, 
Paleography, and Diplomatic. Prospectus on application to the 
SECRETARY, Library Association, Caxton Hall, Wetminster, 
S.W.1., or the REGISTRAR, University College, Aberystwyth. 





Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1.000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








IKES & SIKES, Typewriting Offices, 223a, Hammersmith 

Road, W.6.—Authors’ MSS.; Plays and Actors’ Parts ; 

Legal, General, and Commercial Documents ; Typewritten Facsimile 
Letters ; Duplicating; Lessons. References. Established 1893. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


ANTED—TRANSLATION from Russ, German, Fren h, 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Swedish. Technical or 5 tes 
or place.—Box 014, ATHENAEUN Office. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





UTHORS.— Wanted, MSS. of every description for publication 

in volume form. Fiction, poetry, short stories, plays, child- 

ten’s books, etc. Promising new writers specially sought.—Write 
‘ Books,” Box 284, SELLS, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





NTEREST OFFERED LADY or GENTLEMAN in well-known 
and established LITERARY AGENCY; whole or part- 
time services. Well-equipped and pleasantly situated offices. 
Must be literally inclined, but special technical knowledge not 
required, as the agency is already well-served in this respect. £50- 
£100 investment required.—Box No. 1, 
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Sales by Auction 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New 
Bond Street, W.1, on TUESDAY, June 24, and Three Following 
Days, at one o'clock precisely, 

A PORTION’ of the very Valuable Classical, Historical, Topo 
graphical, Genealogical, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTO” 
GRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart.- 
F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, 
Cheltenham. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had price Is, 
each. Illustrated copies, price 3s. each. 


ANGLO-FRENCH REVIEW. 


No. 5. NOW READY. 2s. 6d. net. 
ams 




















Contents : 


THE REGIONALIST MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. Alec W. G. Randall. 
OFFRANDE. Armand Gillet. 
LE LyRIEME DE WALT WHITMAN. Prof. Charles Cestre. 
FRANCE AND THE ROMANTIC POETS OF POLAND. 

Monica M. Gardner. 
CUCKOO SONG H. D. 
L’CEuvRE DE LA ‘‘ GRAND FLEET.”’ Jean Norel. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. W. L. George. 
ZEPHIR. Andre Fontainas. 
MEDITATION. F. S. Flint. 
MADAGASCAR PITTORESQUE. Gaston Pelletier. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO GRIGNAN IN 1770. A. Franeis Steuart. 
GRAMOPHONES. Themes et Variations. X. M. Boulestin. 
Book Reviews by V. Nauzan, X, Robert L. Cru, Osman Edwards. 
Causeries diverses; Science, Medicine, Beaux-Arts, etc., etc. 


J.M. DENT & SONS, LONDON & PARIS 


£750 


Prize Competition 
for the Best Novel 


Messrs W. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., 
LTD., offer £750, in prizes of £350, 
£250, and £150 for the three best Novels. 








The following well-known Authors have 
kindly consented to act as adjudicators :— 


Sir A. QUILLER-COUCH 
Mrs BELLOC LOWNDES 
Mr. J. D. BERESFORD 


Write at once for conditions to 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 
48, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Lta 


SIX WEEKS IN RUSSIA IN 1919. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Contains, we believe, more direct first-hand truths about Russia as it is 
to-day than has yet been available. A candid, veracious piece of literary 
work.”—CoMMON SENSE. 
“Full of interesting and novel material.”—Nation. 
“*Tremendously exhilarating.”-—Star. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 
Studies in History, Lit -rature and Philosophy 
By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by EDEN 
and ADAR Paut. 2 vols. 16s. net each. 


“Must be carefully studied by everyone who wishes to comprehend the 
spiritual forces at work in the Russian world.’’—Morn1nc Pust. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


TO BREST-LITOVSK. 
By L. TROTSKY. 4s. 6d. net. 
“The most effective anti-Bolshevik propaganda is to be found in Bolshevik 
literature. Trotsky’s volume is interesting, well-written, and well-informed. 
He has studied deeply the conditions of contemporary Europe, and employs. 
a clever and lucid pen in their analysis.”.—Nrw Europe. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1876-1914, and the 


German Unity Movement. 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
2 vols. 16s. net each. 
Volume II. now ready. 
“‘ Gives a clear and fascinating account of the methods by which Bismarck 
built up his militarist state. . . . Mr. Dawson’s book is remarkable for its clear 
display of the forces at work.”—WeESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL RIGHT 





AND WRONG. 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. Intro. by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT BRYCE. 1s. 6d. net. 


Two essays by one of the most profound and luminous of English thinkers 
on questions such as the relations of honour and duty among States, a League 
of Nations, the methods of avoiding both national and international strife, etc. 


GOD AND PERSONALITY. 
By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
[Library of Philosophy. 10s. 6d. net. 
“No praise can be too high for the style of the book. Mr. Webb is not only 
a philosopher, but a humanist, with a wide knowledge and discrimination 
of great literature, especially poetry. This quality gives an added distinction 
to his writings and increases the pleasure of reading them.’’-—DeEan INGE in 
THE GUARDIAN. 


IN DARKEST CHRISTENDOM. 
(And a Way Out of the Darkness.) 
By ARTHUR BERTRAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A sincere and enlightenjng exposure of the moral sores of society. The 


chapter ‘ De Profundis’ is a moving and poignant utterance from one whose 
own life has been marred by the war.”—TimeEs. 


EXERCISES IN LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. 
By A. WOLF, M.A., D.Lit. 3s. net. 


** Logical method in this author’s treatment walks arm-in-arm with common 
sense.”"—Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R:.S. 
{Library of Philosophy. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Russell has endeavoured to give, in non-technical language, an account 


of his criticism as it affects arithmetic and logic. He has been remarkably 
successful.”"—ATHEN 2UM. 


THE NATURE OF BEING. 
An Essay :n Ontology. 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is a severe piece of metaphysical thinking . . . the value of it 


is that it takes the student out of the vicious circle of the mechanical solution 
of the universe.””"——ConTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ARISTOPHANES AND THE WAR PARTY. 
By PROF. GILBERT MURRAY. 
Paper, Is. net cloth, 2s. net. 
** Prof. Murray has thecreative touch which makes history live.”-—Daity Mai 
ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON. 
By GEORGE WILLIS. 
Paper 1s. 3d. net; cloth 2s. 6d. net. 
A very uncomfortable book for the old gentlemen; the verses ... are 


charged with hatred and they burn with love. The book is terribly alive.”— 
DaltLy HERALD. 


Ruskin House, Museum St., W.C. 1. 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





URIEL HINE’S 


LATEST BOOK 


THE HIDDEN VALLEY. 


A delightful new love story by the Author of ‘“ Earth,” 
“The Best in Life,”’ etc. 
NOW READY 7s. net. 


NEIL LYONS’ 


NEW NOVEL OF COCKNEY LIFE 


A LONDON LOT. 


6s. net. 


“Cuthbert Tunks and Cherry Walters are two of the most 
amusing and likeable characters in modern fiction.’’—Dairy 
EXPRESS. 

“ Probably nobody living is so well able to get the Cockney 
in print as Mr. Lyons. . . . There is not a page in this book 
which does not live.’”-—SuNDAY EVENING TELEGRAM. 


OSITA FORBES’ 


UNCONVENTIONAL BOOK OF TRAVEL 


UNCONDUCTED WANDERERS. 

12s. 6d. net, 

“Those in search of the perfect companion for a lazy 

afternoon in a hammock will find their wants admirably 

supplied by ‘ Unconducted Wanderers.’’’ — EveENInG 
STANDARD. 





John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. |. 

















ESSAYS IN 


COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY 


C. E. M. JOAD, 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
John Locke, Scholar, Oxford University. 


8s. 6d. net. 


The importance of temperament in influencing a man’s 
convictions is emphasised, and the claims of idealist 
philosophers to give an account of the Universe are 
brought to examination at the bar of common sense. 


9s. post free. 





PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
6s. net. 6s. 6d. post free. 


A new essayist, who attempts to show that art is the 
natural expression of the normal human being in his 
daily life. 
“ An invigorating, provocative book, every page of 
which shows a mind well stored with the good 
things of the best literature.’’—Observer. 





HEADLEY BROS. Publishers, Ltd., 
72, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON: 
1672-1719 


T is two hundred years since 
the Right Honourable Joseph 


Addison died, and his work 
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hero - worshipper. The advocatus 
diabolt might suggest that there was 
something of Joseph Surface about 
Joseph Addison, while Steele was 
well-fitted to play the part of 
Charles. Addison had to get on. 


: JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) 0 wee ese 4885 
has retreated into the background joprey. joie He never attacked persons, as he 
for the general reader. The Spec- The Bird, by John Freeman ... ee s+ 487 explained more than once, though 


tator is the kind of classic that 
people pretend to read, and know 
nothing about. It is written in a 
style of great merit which has now 
grown unfamiliar and is_ likely 
to be thought as tedious as the 
brilliancies of the first Edinburgh 
Reviewers. But for the literary 
student Addison and his style both 
retain considerable interest. 

Of Addison the man and _ his 


REVIEWS : 


The Great Failure 
Is this Poetry ? ... 


The New Infancy 


Reviews in Brief: 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 
SCIENCE : 


The Desert, by John Freeman... 
rhe Mystic Vision, by Bertrand Russell ..» 487 
The Way of All Flesh .. 
A Builder of Wooden W 
Poetry and Time—The 


Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor—The Owl 
The Story of British 


The Amateur Astronomer 


487 his “‘ little Dicky,” which Macaulay 
with a fine parade of learning refers 
489 to an actor, may have been also a 


jo: side-hit at the estranged Steele. 
vals .. .. .. 492 Addison was notoriously silent in 


404 general company, though free 
among his admirers, and most agree- 
Music—Rationalism... able with a single companion. 
490, 493, 494, 495 a ig! a 
Agreeable’”’ is the right word ; 
he was too pliable to opinions he 
#° could not share. The testimony of 


: Forthco zy Meetings ... 496 ~. oe : : : 
companion Steele Macaulay has sup- jc. ants, * Swift in his favour is an excellent 
plied the standard criticism in his The Artistic Problem, by Clive Bell... ... 496 certificate; but on his record it is 


well-known essay, which may be 


Exhibitions of the Week 


#8 not easy altogether to like him. 


: . : MUSIC: ° 
modified by an acquaintance with English Songs, by Edward J. Dent ... ... 498 He appears certainly to have been 
later critics. We know now more Concerts ... 300 += capable of that cautious malevolence 

‘ to ai » details arrele DRAMA: FSM Pes $ . 
than we did of the details, quarrels The Kingsway and the Court ... so Which might without _, sneering 
and literary lies of the eighteenth Shakespeare at Cambridge ... .. .. 501 teach the rest to sneer.’ Pope's 


century ; we have iaid aside the CORRESPONDENCE : 
last of the Whigs has penned his 
last word of gossip ; 
reached a stage in Society and 
English when the merits of Addison 


Letters from Italy 


Social Contacts ... 


sais Ye 3 The Everyman Theatre 

pedantry of \ lctorlian mot! als . the tion—Science and Literature—‘* The Spirit of 

K the Age ’’—Music the Cinderella of the Arts ’ ° Ce 

Leonardo and Modern Italy ... - 502-504 W e now know Pope for 2 skilful 
and we have FOREIGN LITERATURE : 

. Echoes from the Past, 

by Guido de Ruggiero “int 


The Background of the French Revolution... 506 


ere ee denigration of him as “ Atticus”’ 
A Note on Inspira- ae ° 
is immortal, whether right or wrong. 


liar ; mens curva in corpore curvo, 
sos he would stick at no forgery o1 
506 invention to gain his own ends or 


seem at once less and greater. minister to his own vanity. We 

Steele's character is open and for ke enter at ee eee know that Addison did not ‘‘ damn 
easy, Addison's more _ difficult, Literature—La Revista... . 505-507 with faint praise,” where Pope and 
baffling even his friend Tickell, ''S? OF NEW BooKs 7-SI1_ other rising men were concerned ; 


but the whole character, though 








who published his works. Macaulay 
knows more, of course; but 
Macaulay is a born advocate, making points out of 
much or nothing, a great Whig applauding a great 
Whig, an idolatrous lover sacrificing Steele to his 
idol at every turn. Macaulay has no qualms about 
the strange complacency of that deathbed with its 
“See how a Christian can die.’’ He did not choose 
to remember the wicked Horace Walpole’s comment, 
“Unluckily he died of brandy—nothing makes a 
Christian die in peace like being maudlin!’’ For 
Macaulay the politician there were white and black, 
and no intermediate shades. He sprang, after all, 
from the Clapham sect, and he had with all his 
knowledge a triumphant Philistinism in subtle matters 
of mind. He could denounce, as anyone could, the 
obvious excesses of Steele; but the silent and un- 
generous carefulness of Addison escaped him as a 


exaggerated with the malice of an 
artist, is surely not fanciful. It could not have been 
made out of nothing. Party lying in the press and 
over bottle-conversation was an essential job of the 
literary man in those days. It led, asit does nowadays, 
to meanness and misrepresentation, to culpable silence, 
and those displays of malignancy which, as Disraeli 
said, reveal an ancient friendship. Addison was far 
too clever to be openly malignant; yet his glance 
and hint could, one thinks, be more unfair than 
much open abuse. It is suspicious that he made so 
few enemies: an honest man would have had some 
to establish his repute with posterity. 

It is good to know that Addison drank, though 
everybody did in the eighteenth century except 
Johnson. It makes him more human, less of “a 
parson in a tye-wig.”” Did he ever love a woman 








with passion, and lose his demure smile at her feet ? 
We do not know: we only know of his arrogant 
Countess, a Rachel who seems hardly worth the 
winning. After all, much may be put down to the 
shyness of the scholar. The cleverest of Cambridge 
dons has suggested that Addison was like Jebb, 
whose sidelong glance seemed almost to apologise for 
his admirable wit, when he would exercise it. 

So much for the man. His verse and drama are 
almost obsolete. ‘‘Cato’’ was ‘‘a_ succession of 
just sentiments in elegant language,’ as Johnson 
said, and had the luck to be regarded as a political 
pamphlet by both sides. The operetta ‘‘ Rosamond ” 
is to a modern mind full of unconscious humour. 
The “‘ Account of the Greatest English Poets ’’ omits 
Shakespeare, and must be balanced by the later 
praise of Milton put against fashion above Cowley. 
“The Campaign,” in which “ Amaz’d and anxious 
for her Soveraign’s fates, Germania trembled through a 
hundred states,” survives in one simile, and makes 
us wonder at the luck of literary men in getting sub- 
stantial places for occasional verse. But ‘‘ Blessed 
are the placemakers’’ was always a_ beatitude in 
the political world. ‘‘ The spacious firmament on 
high’ has reached the hymn-books and shines in 
comparison with much poor stuff. But it does not 
persuade us that Addison had any religious fervour. 
He supported religion as he supported good sense 
and order—a characteristic eighteenth century position. 
When some fanatic proposed to raise a corpse from 
the dead in St. Paul's Churchyard, the authorities 
objected—because there would be a riot. 

Prose, of course, was Addison’s forte, and the 
periodical essay. The impulse and invention came 
from Steele, who ranks pretty nearly with the master 
he adored from schoolboy days. If Addison has the 
better grace, like Sir Toby in ‘“ Twelfth Night,” 
Steele, like Sir Andrew, does it more natural. Accounts 
differ as to Addison’s composition of his papers; but 
it is certain that, if he did not do revision on his 
proofs, he had already done it in his head. Steele 
gave the world the famous ‘‘ To love her is a liberal 
education”’; he was capable of epigram; Addison 
was not, or did not choose to be. Epigrams and 
inversions of proverbs, all the flaunting feathers of 
the birds of paradox still startling the jaded readers 
of to-day, Addison regarded as Gothic writing. But 
Gothic is a free and noble thing in its extravagance, 
and men grow tired of the pseudo-classic. To-day 
this absence of epigrams in the Spectator is soothing. 
There is.the material for them, but it has not been 
forced into startling brightness. Boswell 1ecords 
Burke’s remark about ‘‘all the contortions of the 
Sibyl, without the inspiration.”” Had he read, remem- 
bered and curtailed the Spectator? No. 160 supplies 
the material : 


_ In short, a modern Pindarick writer, compared with Pindar, is 
like a sister among the Camisars, compared with Virgil’s Sybil : 
Then is the distortion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothing of 
that divine impulse which raises the mind above itself, and makes 
the sounds more than human. 


Addison at his best reveals an admirable literary 
grace. His well-poised sentences are charming in 
humour, demure in side-hits; and he goes on just 
long enough not to weary his readers. He never, 
like the author of “ The Egoist,” wrote a sentence 
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of twenty-two lines, or, like a rapturous Frenchman 
of yesterday, of three pages. He indulges in no 
fierce attack, none of the “‘ general invective ’’ which a 
modern reviewer put forward as his chief talent, 
none of the emphasis which comes from short 
sentences. You can read a hundred pages of the 
Spectator without coming across a plain sentence 
standing alone with a single verb. Addison always 
tacked on a pendant clause. He would never have 
penned the short, sharp sentences of Sterne and a 
thousand writers since. He revelled in the semi-colon, 
though, like all great stylists, he had an excellent 
command of the vernacular, when he chose. He 
remained a model for later essayists for near a century, 
but his poise was stiffened into a tedious pose by 
Johnson. Sterne did much to break up the standard 
style, and later Lamb, whose deeper hold on life 
and experience of suffering were wreathed in wild 
fantasy, completed the freedom of the essayist with 
the tricks of the divine stammerer. Lamb varied 
long sentences with short, and this is the method 
of the best writers. But literary fashion was changed 
at the end of the last century by a startling success. 
Mr. Kipling, a young man reaching after vividness 
at all costs, abolished the semi-colon, and overused 
the full stop. Of late years he has taken to the 
leisure of the semi-colon, but his numerous followers 
have exaggerated his earlier style. The damage to 
English remains. There seems a general competition 
among clever writers—as there was among the mutual 
admiration societies of the eighteenth century—to 
see who can pepper highest. Anything is done to 
astonish, nothing to vex readers who cannot be 
expected to carry their attention over a long sentence. 
The result reminds one of the Sober Citizen’s Diary 
and his entry concerning dinner on Monday. ‘ Mem. 
Too many plums and no suet.’’ Rhythm, an essential 
quality of good prose, is forgotten in this devouring 
brevity, and might well be learnt from Addison. 

His morality, occasionally dragged in to make an 
end of the subject, is the tedious part of his essays, 
for it has grown sadly stiff and conventional. His 
treatise ‘‘Of the Christian Religion’ is one of the 
dullest of its kind, and would hardly persuade a man 
who was bound to be a bishop. ‘‘ The Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places’’; Addison seldom, 
though ‘“‘ The Vision of Mirza”’ is a fine piece of 
allegory. He was not a deep thinker. He has been 
accused of ‘‘ Reconstruction ’’—on what grounds it 
is difficult to see. The idea of ‘‘ Progress’ had not 
been invented to worry his world; and he was 
not so foolish as to be ahead of the general thought 
of his time. He collaborated cheerfully with the 
Zeitgeist. His wit was never a trenchant sword; he 
was an arbiter of scholarship and elegance ; he was 
not even, like Steele, a sentimentalist. But there 
was never so effective a commentator on human 
oddities, the vagaries of fashion, the rowdyism of the 
period and the strenuous idleness of Society. To-day 
we have these things, calling loudly for comment. 
We can hear, like the Sober Citizen, ‘“‘ Mr. Nisby’s 
opinions on the Peace.’’ The Woman of Quality 1s 
no less fantastic than she was two hundred years 
since. But we have no Addison to keep dress and 
demeanour decent, to ridicule furs in summer, oF 
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glycerined feathers out of wear. We have a crowd 
of mediocre scribblers on fashion too deferential to 
chaff the plutocracy or the photocracy, and too 
commercial to leave for long the praise of the drapers 
and dressmakers. Sensibility, subtlety, delicacy, 
economy, reserve—these were the essential qualities 
of Addison’s mind. They are not the virtues of the 
Publicity Expert and the advertiser. 


THE BIRD 


In the eternal amplitude of mind 
Where from the mouth of God a living wind 
Is breathed and fills the empty infinite ; 


There Love, a bird, ’neath the twin native dome 
Flying, may rest awhile and make a home 
On the cloud-breast of Time, heaped dark or light, 


And in the cloud’s chill heart yet haunted lie, 
O’er-fatigued with desire and infinity : 
There Love will hide, self-vowed to narrow ways. 


Urged by the wind, yet of the wind unaware, 
Rises and spreads Time’s cloud upon the air ; 
And Love within that cloud for mortal days. 


And other small clouds near or distant swim, 
Shadows of Time and Space, illusions dim 
Floating each in that darkness like a stain 


That disappears in the morning’s flashing eye, 
Gone utterly before the sun is high— 
Nor their place known nor aspect seen again. 


But from Time's cloud at last released Love springs, 
And in that native air outshakes his wings 
No more into mortality confined, 


No more within his own desire immewed ; 
But in the mind’s eternal amplitude 
Flies with the wind, and like another wind. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


THE DESERT 


Hap it pleased Heaven ! I said, 

Accusing Heaven and the hostility of stars ; 
Or had I wiser been or kinder been, 

I should not this forsaken dawn have seen 
Murmuring, ‘‘ A year ago, a year ago!” 
And now how vain such talk is well I know. 


This strange dark love, I said, 

Is for eternity, or else were sin. 

Less than eternity would make it crime, 
Locked in the common jail of use and time. 
. . « But you were frightened of eternity 
And ran back into time, forgetting me. 


But I cannot escape 

Back into time. I cannot cease to love. 
Here in this fruitless desert wandering 

I see no path, or bird upon the wing ; 
And were there in the air or sands a track 
I could not to unloving time turn back. 


JOHN FREEMAN, 
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REVIEWS 
THE MYSTIC VISION 


WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? By A. Clutton-Brock 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 


INCERE believers in Christ’s teaching have always 
been rare, but perhaps they are as common now 
as in any previous age. An unusual combination 

of qualities is necessary if a man is to find in the Gospels 
something like what Christ apparently meant to teach. 
There is needed, to begin with, the rare power of reading 
traditional and familiar words freshly, without allowing 
orthodox glosses to obscure their meaning. Perfect 
disinterestedness is required so far as temporal rewards 
are concerned, and no very strong desire for positive 
achievement in art or science or politics. Those who 
possess these preliminary qualifications must be able 
to complete them by belief in the reality of a transfigured 
world behind phenomena, such as all the great mystics 
have inhabited. This world Christ called the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and to it all His moral teaching is related. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock is one of the few who, fulfilling 
these conditions, are able genuinely to believe what is 
officially professed throughout the Western world. To 
him the Kingdom of Heaven is the only true reality, and 
is only to be seen through conversion. 

The truth (he says) is to be known only by the converted mind ; 
for that alone is capable of experiencing the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which is reality. The experience of the unconverted mind is not 
experience of reality at all, but only of certain fragments of reality 
never seen in their right relation to each other. 

From this basis Mr. Clutton-Brock develops a mild English 
mysticism, showing the true spirit of statesmanlike com- 
promise in the chapter on politics, which explains that 
religion is compatible with a citizen’s duties, and loving 
one’s neighbour affords no argument against killing him. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock believes, if 1 have understood him 
rightly, that we shall perceive the Kingdom of Heaven 
about us as soon as we learn to view things otherwise 
than in a relation of use to ourselves. The mystic believes 
—and in this Mr. Clutton-Brock agrees with him—that 
his vision results from seeing things without the distorting 
mists of the Ego. To the sceptic it seems, on the contrary, 
that the mystic’s view is, of all others, the most distorted 
by emotions of the Self; that the characteristics which 
the mystic finds in all that is real are only the reflection 
of his own feeling, like the universal blueness of the world 
when one is wearing blue spectacles; and that, as Kant 
taught, the elements shared by everything we experience 
are the elements contributed by ourselves. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock appeals to such things as ‘ the certainty we feel 
when we experience fully a great work of art.’’ No one 
ever experienced this certainty more completely than 
Haydon in regard to his own pictures ; yet we all believe 
he was mistaken. Subjective certainty is terribly delusive ; 
and among the most delusive of subjective certainties is 
the belief that mysticism springs from unbiased con- 
templation of the world. 

From the philosophical point of view, one of the essentials 
of mysticism, when it is less modest than Mr. C lutton- 
Brock’s, is the belief that knowledge is obtained, not 
by a study of the object, but by inducing a certain mood 
in the subject. The man who is not a mystic or a sceptic 
believes that by studying objects he can acquire a certain 
amount of information about them, all of it subject to a 
risk of error, but in some cases only to a very small risk. 
He believes that, for the study of objects, it is not necessary 
to be in a certain emotional state, but only to have the 
normal degree of receptivity to impressions. If, however, 
he is a student of physiology and psychology, he is aware 








that various abnormal states diminish receptivity, and at 
the same time enormously enhance the subjective certainty 
of what appear to be impressions. He knows that those 
who drink too much see snakes, while those who eat too 
little see angels. But he finds no reason to believe in the 
snakes or the angels, except as subjective phenomena, 
because they are not seen by other observers in a normal 
condition. 

Ordinary men, in ordinary moods, are willing to face 
the fact that there is some risk of error in all our beliefs, 
and are able to see that this fact does not mean that it 
is foolish to believe anything. Hallucinations and delusions 
occur, but they occur discoverably and rarely ; they do 
not prevent the probability that what we see and hear 
is really taking place. In certain men and certain moods, 
however, there is a craving for certainty, a horror of the 
mere possibility of error. This is part of the longing for 
security, which is one of the weaknesses into which we are 
led by timidity. There is no way of eliminating all risk, 
and those who try hardest succeed least. Under the 
influence of the mystic vision, we feel quite certain that 
we know, and that all risk of error has been eliminated. 
But we find just the same subjective certainty where it 
is demonstrably mistaken. The Germans, at first, were 
sure they would win the war, because otherwise life would 
have been too painful. It was emotion, not study of the 
circumstances, that produced their certainty ; and it is 
emotion that produces the mystic’s certainty. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock regards every man as an absolute 
sceptic who mistrusts generalizations about the universe, 
i.e. who thinks that the way to find out about things is 
to look at them, rather than to work oneself up into a 
certain frame of mind. By speaking in this way he pro- 
duces an appearance of inconsistency in those who disagree 
with him; for, having first dubbed them sceptics, he 
them shows that they nevertheless believe various things. 

There are (he says) sceptical philosophers who tell us most con- 
vincingly what we are not to believe; who do most heroically 
resist their own will to believe. Mr. Bertrand Russell, for instance, 
watches for the will to believe like a terrier at a rat-hole. He 
will prove to you that the very hypotheses on which science is 
supposed to be based, such as the hypothesis of causation, mean 
nothing at all. He is for ever facing bravely the truth that there 
is no meaning in anything. 

But sceptics are not consistent, he tells us: they yield 
to the will to believe in one direction. 

Their one article of faith is, in fact, the capacity of the reason 
to be converted. Man, utterly animal or even mechanical in all 
else, is capable of feats of pure reason in discrediting himself and 
all his beliefs. As his reason becomes more and more converted, 
he becomes more and more sceptical. 


To deal with such criticisms, it is necessary first of 
all to take them out of their rhetorical dress. We must 
get rid of the “all or nothing” frame of mind. Take, 
e.g., the law of causality. Like all other laws in science 
it requires fresh formulations from time to time, both 
through increased knowledge of phenomena and through 
improved delicacy of analysis. Fresh formulations do 
not prove that the old law was worthless, or that it did 
not contain a measure of truth; they prove only that it 
is now possible to approach nearer to a true formulation, 
though it is very unlikely that perfect truth is attainable.* 
To say, as Mr. Clutton-Brock does, that such arguments 
amount to the contention that the law of causality ‘‘ means 
nothing at all,’ is mere groundless rhetoric. 

The next step is to get rid of such abstractions as 
“‘reason’”’ and “ the will to believe,’ and to return to a 
common-sense study of our means of knowing. Some of 
our beliefs are verifiable by observation, others are not ; 
experience shows that the verifiable beliefs are more apt 
to prove true when they spring from study of the object 





* On this subject, of “ Mysticism and Logic,” p. 192 ff. 
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than when they are based on emotion. The general 
nature of the universe is a matter as to which our beliefs 
are not verifiable by observation, since the tiny observable 
sample of the universe may be peculiarly untortunate. 
We may have got the one bad strawberry in the basket, 
the one rotten egg out of the dozen, the one tin that gives 
us ptomaine poisoning. The rest of the universe may 
be as delightful as the optimists say it is. We cannot 
therefore test the relative advantages of observation 
and emotion in the case of beliefs about the universe at 
large. 

Let us take a more homely illustration. Suppose you 
are waiting for your bus, which is one of several kinds 
that pass the place where you are waiting. You see 
a bus coming in the distance, but you cannot yet see what 
sort it is. The person whom Mr. Clutton-Brock calls a 
sceptic will suspend judgment until he can see the number 
of the bus. The person who follows Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
precepts will persuade himself that he knows and loves 
the bus on its own account, and not merely on account 
of its uses ; hence he will conclude, in a glow of optimism, 
that it must be the right bus, and will get in without 
troubling to verify his belief. His procedure is comfortable 
at the moment, but it may ultimately land him in quite 
the wrong place. 

The view which I am calling “ scientific’ is not one 
which says that all knowledge is impossible, unless by 
‘“ knowledge” you mean something absolute, infallible, 
and incapable of increased exactitude. The view which 
I call scientific holds that knowledge of objects is to be 
derived from study of the objects, or (if they are not 
amenable to direct observation) by inference from objects 
that can be observed, the inference being of a sort that 
has been frequently verified in experience. Neither the 
study nor the inference will be infallible, but experience 
shows that by due care knowledge so obtained can be 
much more often right than wrong in the expectations 
that it raises. Experience also shows that very strong 
emotions as regards the object are apt, in verifiable cases, 
to interfere with observation, and to produce beliefs which 
turn out to be false. Strong emotions produce a feeling 
of certainty which subsequent experience shows to be 
fallacious. Many men went into the war with the certainty 
that they would survive ; many others with the certainty 
that they would not. But death paid no heed to these 
certainties. 

All this is so much a matter of common-place that one 
would be ashamed to repeat it if it were not ignored. 
Coming at last to the application, it is clear that Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s certainty about the Kingdom of Heaven 
is of the same nature as a soldier’s certainty that he will 
not be killed: it is an objectification of emotion, not an 
observation of visible fact. To the mystic, of course, 
it appears to be observation ; so do snakes to the drunkard. 
But the reasons which induce the outsider to dissent are 
similar in the two cases. We hesitate to draw the parallel, 
because what the mystic tells us is pleasant and his life 
is virtuous; but these are scientifically irrelevant con- 
siderations. 

The supposed scepticism of those whom Mr. Clutton- 
Brock criticizes amounts only to the very simple maxim 
that the way to know about people and things is to study 
them, not to sit down and feel emotions about them. 
A man in love is not supposed to be the best judge of the 
character of the object of his passion; and a mystic is 
a man in love with the universe. The universe may, by 
good luck, deserve his commendations. But the method 
by which he arrives at them is one which, where it can 
be tested, is found to lead to error much more often than 
to truth; therefore cool reflection gives no reason to 
trust the method where no test is possible. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


Tue Way OF ALL FLesH. By Samuel Butler. 11th impression 
of 2nd edition. (Fifield. 6s. 6d. net.) 


HE appearance of a new impression of ‘‘ The Way 
of all Flesh” in Mr. Fifield’s edition of Samuel 
Butler’s works gives us an occasion to consider 
more calmly the merits and the failings of that entertainnig 
story. Like all unique works of authors who stand, even 
to the most obvious apprehension, aside from the general 
path, it has been overwhelmed with superlatives. The 
case is familiar enough and the explanation is simple and 
brutal. It is hardly worth while to give it. The truth 
is that although there is no inherent reason why the 
isolated novel of an author who devotes himself to other 
forms should not be “ one of the great novels of the world,” 
the probabilities tell heavily against it. On the other 
hand an isolated novel makes a good stick to beat the age. 
It is fairly certain to have something sufficiently unique 
about it to be useful for the purpose. Even its blemishes 
have a knack of being sw generis. To elevate it is, there- 
for, bound to imply the diminution of its contemporaries. 
Yet, apart from the general argument, there are par- 
ticular reasons why the praise of ‘‘ The Way of all Flesh ” 
should be circumspect. Samuel Butler knew extraordinarily 
well what he was about. His novel was written inter- 
mittently between 1872 and 1884, when he abandoned it. 
In the twenty remaining years of his life he did nothing 
to it, and we have Mr. Streatfeild’s word for it that ‘‘ he 
professed himself dissatisfied with it as a whole, and 
always intended to rewrite, or at any rate, to revise it.” 
We could have deduced as much from his refusal to 
publish the book. The certainty of commercial failure 
never deterred Butler from publication; he was in the 
happy situation of being able to publish at his own expense 
a book of whose merit he was himself satisfied. His 
only reason for abandoning “‘ The Way of all Flesh ’”’ was 
his own dissatisfaction with it. His instruction that it 
should be published in its present form atter his death 
proves nothing against his own estimate. Butler knew, 
at least as well as we, that the good things in his book were 
legion. He did not wish the world or his own reputation 
to lose the benefit of them. 

But there are differences between a novel which contains 
innumerable good things and a great novel. The most 
important is that a great novel does not contain innu- 
merable good things. You may not pick out the plums, 
because the pudding falls to pieces if you do. In “ The 
Way of all Flesh,’’ however, a compére is always present 
whose business it is to say good things. His perpetual 
flow of asides is pleasant because the asides are piquant 
and, in their way, to the point. Butler’s mind, being a 
good mind, had a predilection for the object, and his 
detestation of the rotunder platitudes of a Greek chorus, 
if nothing else, had taught him that a corner-man should 
have something to say on the subject in hand. His 
arguments are designed to assist his narrative ; moreover, 
they are sympathetic to the modern mind. An enlightened 
hedonism is about all that is left to us, and Butler’s hatred 
of humbug is, though a little more placid, like our own. 
We share his ethical likes and dislikes. As an audience 
we are ready to laugh at his asides, and, on the first night 
at least, to laugh at them even when they interrupt the 
play. 

But our liking for the theses cannot alter the fact that 
“The Way of All Flesh” is a roman a théses. Not that 
there is anything wrong with the roman @ théses, if the 
theses emerge from the narrative without its having to 
be obviously doctored. Nor does it matter very much that 
a compére should be present all the while, provided that 
he does not take upon himself to replace the demonstration 
the narrative must afford, by arguments outside it. But « 
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what happens in ‘The Way of All Flesh”? We may 
leave aside the minor thesis of heredity, for it emerges, 
gently enough, from the story; besides, we are not quite 
sure what it is. We have no doubt, on the other hand, 
about the major thesis ; it is blazoned on the title page, 
with its sub-malicious quotation from St. Paul to the 
Romans. “ We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” The necessary gloss on this 
text is given in Chapter LXVIII, where Ernest, after his 
arrest, is thus described : 

He had nothing more to lose; money, friends, character, all 
were gone for a very long time, if not for ever; but there was 
something else also that had taken its flight along with these. I 
mean the fear of that which man could do unto him. Cantabit 
vacuus. Whocould hurt him more than he had been hurtalready ? 
Let him but be able to earn his bread, and he knew of nothing which 
he dared not venture if it would make the world a happier place 
for those who were young and loveable. Herein he found so 
much comfort that he almost wished he had lost his reputation 
even more completely—for he saw that it was like a man’s life which 
may be found of them that lose it and lost of them that would 
find it. He should not have had the courage to give up all for 
Christs’s sake, but now Christ had mercifully taken all, and lo! 
it seemed as though all were found. 

As the days went slowly by he came to see that Christianity 
and the denial of Christianity after all met as much as any other 
extremes do; it was a fight about names—not about things ; 
practically the Church of Rome, the Church of England, and the 
freethinker have the same ideal standard and meet in the 
gentleman ; for he is the most perfect saint who is the most perfect 
gentleman. .... 

With this help the text and the thesis can be translated ¢ 
“‘ All experience does a gentleman good.’’ It is the kind 
of thing we should like very much to believe; as an 
article of faith it was held with passion and vehemence by 
Dostoevsky, though the connotation of the word “ gentle- 
man” was for him very different from the connotation 
it had for Butler. (Butler's gentleman, it should be said 
in passing, was very much the ideal of a period, and not 
at all quod semper, quod ubique; a very Victorian anti- 
Victorianism). Dostoevsky worked his thesis out with 
a ruthless devotion to realistic probability. He emptied 
the cornucopia of misery upon his heroes and drove them 
to suicide one after another; and then had the audacity 
to challenge the world to say that they were not better, 
more human, and more lovable for the disaster in which 
they were inevitably overwhelmed. And, though it is 
hard to say “ Yes”’ to his challenge, it is harder still to 
say “‘ No.” 

In the case of Ernest Pontifex, however, we do not 
care to respond to the challenge at all. The experiment is 
faked and proves nothing. It is mere humbug to declare 
that a man has been thrown into the waters of life to sink 
or swim, when there is an anxious but cool-headed friend 
on the bank with a £70,000 lite-belt to throw after him 
the moment his head goes under. That is neither danger 
nor experience. Even if Ernest Pontifex knew nothing 
of the future awaiting him (as we are assured he did not) 
it makes no dif:erence. We know he cannot sink; he is 
a lay figure with a pneumatic body. Whether he became 
a lay figure for Butler also we cannot say ; we can merely 
register the fact that the book breaks down after Ernest’s 
misadventure with Miss Maitland, a deplorably unsub- 
stantial episode to be the crisis of a piece of writing so 
firm in texture and solid in values as the preceding 
chapters. Ernest as a man has an intense non-existence. 

After all, as far as the positive side of ‘‘ The Way of All 
Flesh ’’’ is concerned, Butler’s eggs are all im one basket. 
If the adult Ernest does not materialize, the book hangs 
in empty air. Whatever it may be instead, it is not a 
great novel, nor even a good one. So much established, 
we may begin to collect the good things. Christina is 
the best of them. She is, on any standard, a remarkable 
creation. Butler was “all round” Christina. Both by 
analysis and synthesis she is wholly his. He can produce 








her in either way. She lives as flesh and blood and has 
not a little of our affection; she is also constructed by 
definition, “If it were not too awful a thing to say of 
anybody, she meant well’’—the whole phrase gives 
exactly Christina’s stature. Alethea Pontifex is really 
a bluff; but the bluff succeeds, largely because, having 
experience of Christina, we dare not call it. Mrs. Jupp 
is triumphantly complete; there are even moments when 
she seems greater than Mrs. Quickly. The novels that 
contain three such women (or two if we reckon the uncertain 
Alethea, who is really only a vehicle for Butler’s very best 
sayings, as cancelled by the non-existent Ellen) can be 
counted, we suppose, on our ten fingers. 

Of the men, Theobald is well worked out (in both senses 
of the word). But we know little of what went on inside 
him. We can fill out Christina with her inimitable day- 
dreams; Theobald remains something of a _ skeleton, 
whereas we have no difficulty at all with Dr. Skinner, of 
Roughborough. We have a sense of him in retirement 
steadily filling the shelves with volumes of Skinner, and 
we know how it was done. When he reappears we assume 
the continuity of his existence without demur. The 
glimpse of George Pontifex is also satistying; after the 
christening party we know him for a solid reality. Pryer 
was half-created when his name was chosen. Butler did 
the rest in a single paragraph which contains a perfect 
delineation of ‘“‘ the Oxford manner” twenty years before 
it had become a disease known to ordinary diagnosis. 
The curious may find this towards the beginning of 
Chapter LI. But Ernest, upon whom so much depends, 
is a phantom—a dream-child waiting the incarnation 
which Butler refused him for twenty years. Was it 
laziness, was it a felt incapacity? We do not know; 
but in the case of a novelist it is our duty to believe the 
worst. The particularity of our attitude to Butler appears 
in the fact that we are disappointed, not with him, but with 
Ernest. We are even angry with that young man. If 
it had not been for him, we believe, ‘“‘ The Way of All Flesh ”’ 
might have appeared in 1882; it might have short- 
circuited ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” J. M. M. 


POETRY AND TIME. Warton Lecture on English Poetry IX. 
By Sir Henry Newbolt. (For the British Academy, Humphrey 
Milford. 1s. net). The haunting thought of time and 
transience and the desire for immortality are the stuff of 
which much of the world’s poetry is made. ‘‘ How the days 
draw in!”’ is the lament of the Anacreons. ‘‘ But they will 
draw out again,’’ the Platonists and the Christians hopefully 
reply, ‘‘ draw out, indeed, to an interminable length.”’ There 
are some who love the earth so well that the only fault they 
have to find with lite is its shortness. To others this existence 
is a horrible exile from a fatherland that lies somewhere, 
remote and radiant, beyond the bounds of time. Sir Henry 
Newbolt regards the poet as being, almost by definition, an 
exile home-sick for eternity. After showing what has been 
the attitude of different poets towards the whole problem 
of time, he ventures to suggest to the future poet a new way 
of envisaging this first and gravest of questions. The poets 
of the future must follow Sir Henry Newbolt and Professor 
McTaggart in regarding time as an illusion; they will be 
optimistic and encouraging about the destinies ot the world, 
because the future is to be “‘ a progressive manifestation of 
the Eternal.’’ Now this is one way of disposing of time, 
but there are others. The poets of the future may, quite 
as justifiably, regard time, not as an illusion, but as the most 
fundamental of realities. Life moves and has its being in 
time: transience and death are the conditions of existence. 
It may be that the poets of the future will cease to bewail 
their exile from a problematic eternity and will rejoice in the 
incessant movement of a force which is for ever creating 
and destroying and building again. But the poets of the 
future may safely be left to solve the problem for themselves. 
Meanwhile, we have to thank Sir Henry Newbolt for a most 
suggestive lecture on a theme, which might with profit be 
developed at greater length. 
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THE GREAT FAILURE 


In DARKEST CHRISTENDOM. By Arthur Bertram. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
STANDING By. By Robert Keable. (Nisbet. 7s.). 

HERE is nothing fresh or piercing or subtle in Mr, 
Arthur Bertram’s analysis of the shameful civili- 
zation that produced the War, and is maintaining 

itself after the War. He is held by many of the prejudices 
of the daily paper and the older nonconformity, but he 
hates prostitution, exploitation and brutality, and he 
hits as hard as he can at them, even if some of his own 
idols go down in the process. He believes sincerely in the 
Christian message, and he finds the Churches filled with 
the light that is darkness. 

Mr. Robert Keable, on the other hand, has many endow. 
ments. He has the gift of prose, he has sympathy and 
delicacy of imagination. He too is Christian in every 
fibre, and Catholic both in the formal and the informal 
sense of the term. As an Army Chaplain he was watching 
the effects of the War at the front while Mr. Bertram was 
watching them at home. Yet he has really the same tale 
to tell as Mr. Bertram. He finds our system of religion 
bankrupt. As he kicks stones along a beach in France 
after a Conference of Chaplains he asks himself why the 
Chaplain’s department is not abolished and the Y.M.C.A. 
established in its stead. It has become ‘a moot point 
whether or not the Y.M.C.A. is not a sounder institution 
than the Catholic religion.”” In a trench he meets a fellow 
Chaplain who asks him in all seriousness whether the new 
god the men have found may not be Old Bill. ‘‘ He stands 
for a frame of mind that works.” The official religion, 
Mr. Keable’s friend complains, is a mass of technicalities 
that] simply confuse real issues. ‘‘ We sat silent a bit. 
It is not always noisy in the trenches: all one could hear 
was the rats.” In England the Church pursues its 
controversies, but ‘‘ Kikuyu happens every week in France 
somewhere, and yet the Bishops still suppose a Lambeth 
Conference must debate about it. The C.M.S Bishop of 
Khartoum prints prayers for the dead for the use of all 
Chaplains, and yet the Low Church Party still think it 
a matter in dispute.’’ The establishment to the people 
is ‘‘ an anemic stranger who does not speak their language. 
They do not want him. If he were not so pitiably helpless, 
and if his murder did not still savour of crime, they would 
cast him out.” 

Mr. Keable has come out of his dream (so far as an 
observer of his keenness can ever have had one), and is 
facing the facts about religion. He expects small thanks 
from his fellow-believers. ‘“‘ Yet if Scipio Africanus was 
thanked because, in its blackest hour, he did not despair of 
the Republic, the Establishment ought to thank me!” 
Mr. Bertram finds his consolation in the conviction that 
“ Christianity has never been tried.’”’ Mr. Keable draws 
his hope from cases where he has seen it tried—the way 
his African converts in a native Labour battalion face life 
and death, the example of a humble “ R.C.” Chaplain, 
who “‘ swears a good deal as they call it swearing in draw- 
ing rooms . . . . practically never preaches,” and yet if 
you ask him to pray with you “ will go down on his knees 
in a moment and talk to God as if He were on his right 
hand,” some groups observed in French Churches and 
Cathedrals. He knows that his own Church, too, could 
throw off the grave-clothes. But the time grows short, 
and the rats can be heard already. 


THE spire of St. Stephen’s Church, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, has been condemned as dangerous; arrangements 
are being made to take down a part of it as soon as possible. 
The church was erected by Lady Burdett-Coutts, in 1850, as 
a memorial to her father, Sir F. Burdett. 


Op St. Pancras Church, which was erected in 1350, is to be 
sestored at a cost of £3,000. 
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IS THIS POETRY ? 


THe CRITIC IN JUDGMENT. By J. M. Murry. (Richmond, 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Poems. By T. S. Eliot. (Richmond,Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


TT ition are people who write what they wish to write, 
though it misses by a thousand words or exceeds 
by five hundred and fifty the accustomed measure. 
And, when they write, they have for audience in their 
minds eye—five people, three, nobody at all perhaps. 

But the invisible audience is the most exacting. The 

little books issued by the Hogarth Press are, to judge by 

the present examples, of this uncompromising nature, 
designed to please no one in particular, addressed*to no 
public save that which has in it the ghosts of Plato and Sir 

Thomas Browne, and one or two living writers who are 

certainly unaware of their distinction. Thus it comes 

about that Mr. Murry and Mr. Eliot, who have nothing 
in common save the sincerity of their passion, are issued 
by the same press and fall to be reviewed on the same day. 

“Reviewed ” is written, but it is scarcely felt. Whether 

or not it is to be charged to the writer’s merit, the reviewer 

of these two books must feel himself decidedly more 
fallible than usual. Perhaps all writing with an honest 
intention behind it is thus teasing and destiuctive. 

Perhaps poetry pays less surface deference to rules than 
rose. 

, At any rate, to deal with Mr. Murry first, we have to 

recognize in our own mind as little serenity and certainty 

as is compatible with what we have done our best to make 

a thorough understanding of his work. As a first step 

towards understanding, rub out as many years as divide 

you from the youth which, stark, stiff, severe, terribly 
sanguine, has not yet been absorbed into the main 
activities of the world. Never again is one so serious, 
so uncompromising and so clear-sighted. That is Mr. 

Murry’s position. He stands upright, surveys the prospect, 

in which as yet he plays no part, and asks himself, What 

is the aim of life ? What can one believe ? 
Even he, I say, believed, as I believe, 
That we may seek some purpose from our void, 
A clew to grope our way by our own wires 
Back to the one Unchanging Hand that flings 
Us on the stage, and bids us dance a tune, 
Though first uncomprehended, comprehensible, 
To him that seeks believing. 

One after another the forms of Ulysses, Helen, and 
Plato rise before him and give him their versions of the 
faith upon which the poet makes his comment—but we 
will not tread out the steps of the argument. At our age 
we are inclined to say that the argument does not matter, 
since most certainly nothing can be proved. Yet as we 
read the strong, egotistical, sunless poem, such is the force 
of youth that the argument once more seems to matter. 
Honesty matters, courage matters,—devil take them! 
one may add, seeing what a springless jolt over the cobbles 
they are apt to lead one. But does Mr. Murry make the 
journey worth while? Is he, that is to say, what, for 
convenience sake, we call a poet ? Does he give us what 
after all matters so much more than the end of any journey 
or the truth of any argument ? This, indeed, is what we 
find it difficult to decide. A healthy glow pervades any- 
one who takes hard exercise, but that you can get to 
perfection by mastering an Act of Parliament. Poetry— 
this of course is an individual experience—suddenly 
bestows its beauty without solicitation; you possess it 
before you know what it contains. But in “ The Critic 
in Judgment ’’ one feels that one has earned every word 
that one is given; and the payment is exact ; there is no 
suspicion of gratuity. And yet, how is it that without 
these graces and bounties the poem makes us read it ? 
In part, of course, the subtle English logic carries us along. 
Beyond that, however, there are passages and phrases 
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where the glow and heat that we require appear, giving us, 
not the easy beauty that we are used to call inspiration, 
but a more difficult variety born of friction which, from 
the effort that it exacts, makes us ask in the midst of our 
exaltation, “Is this poetry ?”’ 

The “ ordinary man,” the ghostly maste: or terror of 
most writers, would certainly ask the same question about 
Mr. Eliot, and answer it with a decided negative. 

Polyphiloprogenitive 

The sapient sutlers of the Lord 

Drift across the window-panes. 

In the beginning was the Word. 
Thus begins one of Mr. Eliot’s poems, provocative ot the 
question and of the jeering laugh which is the easy reaction 
to anything strange, whether it be a ‘‘ damned foreigner ” 
or a Post-Impressionist picture. Mr. Eliot is certainly 
damned by his newness and strangeness; but those two 
qualities, which in most art are completely unimportant, 
because ephemeral, in him claim the attention of even the 
serious critic. For they are part of the fabric of his poetry. 
Mr. Eliot is always quite consciously ‘‘ trying for’ some- 
thing, and something which has grown out of and developed 
beyond all the poems of all the dead poets. Poetry to 
him seems to be not so much an art as a science, a vast 
and noble and amusing body of communal feeling upon 
which the contemporary poet must take a firm stand and 
then launch himself into the unknown in search of new 
discoveries. That is the attitude not of the conventional 
poet, but of the scientist who with the help of working 
hypotheses hopes to add something, a theory perhaps or a 
new microbe, to the corpus of human knowledge. If we 
accept, provisionally, Mr. Eliot’s attitude, we must admit 
that he comes well equipped to his task. The poetry of 
the dead is in his bones and at the tips of his fingers: he 
has the rare gift of being able to weave, delicately and 
delightfully, an echo or even a line of the past into the 
pattern of his own poem. And at the same time he is 
always trying for something new, something which has 
evolved—one drops instinctively into the scientific 
terminology—out of the echo or the line, out of the last 
poem of the last dead poet, something subtly intellectual 
and spiritual, produced by the careful juxtaposition of 
words and the even more careful juxtaposition of ideas. 
The cautious critic, warned by the lamentable record of 
his tribe, might avoid answering the question: ‘ And is 
this poetry ?’’ by asking to see a little more of Mr. Eliot 
than is shown in these seven short poems and even 
“ Prufrock.’’ But, to tell the truth, seven poems reveal a 
great deal of any poet. There is poetry in Mr. Eliot, 
as, for instance, in the stanzas: 


The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


Yet the poetry often seems to come in precisely at the 
moment when the scientist and the science, the method and 
the newness, go out. A poem like“ The Hippopotamus,”’ 
for all its charm and cleverness and artistry, is perilously 
near the pit of the jeu d’esprit. And so scientific and 
scholarly a wiiter as Mr. Eliot might with advantage 
consider whether his method was not the method of that 
‘terrible warning,’ P. Papinius Statius. We hope that 
Mr. Eliot will quickly give us more and remove our melan- 
choly suspicion that he is the product of a Silver Age. 


THE Bethna! Green Museum, which has, for reasons of 
economy, remained closed since March, 1916, has now been 
re-opened. 








A BUILDER OF WOODEN WALLS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PHINEAS PETT. Edited by W. G. 
Perrin (Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol, 
51). (Navy Records Society.) 

OT far from the site of one of our oldest Royal 
Dockyards stands the church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, a plain building girt by a bleak 

graveyard, where Christopher Marlowe is_ buried. 

Great stone-carved skulls, coquettishly wreathed, are 

perched on the gateposts, and ogle everyone who 

enters the place to meditate among the tombs. The 
church has a vestry fashioned like a ship’s cabin, is 
saved from ugliness by Grinling Gibbons’s curious 
carvings, and inscriptions on the walls are eloquent of 
the virtues of master shipwrights who in Jacobean, 

Caroline, and Georgian days industriously toiled in 

the neighbouring dockyard. They were the ship 

makers and naval architects of the period—the sturdy 
builders of ‘‘ Britain’s best bulwarks.’’ 

One of the most famous shipwrights was Phineas 
Pett, who was christened in the church of St. Nicholas, 
but has no monument there. He died and was buried 
at Chatham. Son of Peter Pett, of Deptford, a 
master shipwright of the navy in Edward VI.’s reign, 
he had not long passed his tenth year when Gloriana 
visited Deptford, came aboard the ‘“‘ Pelican,’’ then 
lately renamed the ‘‘ Golden Hind,’’ knighted the 
captain after dinner, and spat forth defiance at 
Philip II. Phineas Pett was barely seventeen when 
Drake set out upon the beard-singeing expedition, and 
not eighteen when the Armada was destroyed. During 
those happenings Pett was at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. After some vicissitudes he worked for the first 
time in the Royal Dockyard at Woolwich, upon the 
‘* Defiance,’ one of the ships for the last voyage of 
Drake and Hawkyns. 

For several centuries the builder of ships for the 
Navy had been classed as a mechanic, or artificer, 
but in the later years of Henry VIII. his position was 
improved, and during’ Ebzabeth’s reign the 
“ naupegiarius’’ became a man of consequence. The 
mystery of ship-making ran in families from father to 
son, and from generation to generation. Pett 
belonged to one of the most noted of these families. 
Their skill, says Thomas Fuller, was ‘‘ so precious a 
pearl’’ that they carefully kept it, ‘‘ lest otherwise 
amongst many Friends some Foes ’”’ might attain unto 
it. ‘‘ It is no Monopoly,’’ he continues, ‘‘ which con- 
cealeth that from common enemies, the concealing 
whereof is for the common good.” The calling was 
pursued in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
the families of Baker, Stephens, Bright, and Shish, 
among others ; but the Petts for a long period were 
facile principes. For two centuries they had built 
ships. The grandfather of Phineas, Peter Pett of 
Harwich (d. 1554?), had been a prosperous ship- 
builder. Phineas’s father, Peter of Deptford (d. 
‘589), master shipwright, was a man of position, and 
in 1583 obtained a grant of arms. 

The pedigree of Pett is so thickly strewn with 
Peters, contemporaries of, or successors to, one 
another, that it is difficult to pick a way among these 
stones ; and confusion is pardonable. One of them was 
Phineas’s son (d. 1672), who became Commissioner at 
Chatham, fell into disgrace in 1667, and was sent to the 
Tower, whence he emerged for examination by the Council, 
as Samuel Pepys tells us, ‘‘ in his old clothes, and looked 
most sillily.” The Pettian quivers were also well stocked 
with Phineases, besides our own especial Pett. John 
Evelyn seems to mix up members of the family. In 1641 
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he records a visit to Chatham to see the “ Royal Sovereign ” 

(“Sovereign of the Seas”), “the work of the famous 
Phineas Pett, inventor of the frigate-fashion of build- 
ing, to this day practised.’’ Twenty-two years later 
Evelyn describes a visit to Pett’s son, Commissioner 
Pett, at Chatham*. In 1690 the diarist quotes a remark 
that the first frigate ever built was ‘“ the work of Pett 
of Chatham.” But the statement is vague, and may 
refer to our Phineas, to his son Peter of Chatham (d. 1672), 
or to this Peter’s cousin Peter (d. 1652). Possibly Deptford 
is meant instead of ‘“‘ Chatham.” The last-named Peter 
was buried, as we have indicated, in the church of St, 
Nicholas, Deptford, where one of the purplest patches 
in the inscription to his memory runs as follows :— 

Dic igitur lapis . dic cujus sacra ossa juxta te tam 
quiete custodiuntur, illius scilicet qui fuit patriae suae decus, 
patriae suae magnum munimentum; quippe qui non solum 
nauticam nostram restituit rem verum illud eximium et novum 
navigii ornamentum quod nostri frigatum nuncupant, hostibus 
formidolosum, suis utilissimum atque tutissimum primus 
invenit ; qui Archinaupegi munus per viginti et tres annos 
tanta cum fide et solertid gessit ut hinc plane appareret se 
non suum sed bonum publicum cordi habuisse. Justus sane 
vir fuit et sui saeculi Noah... . 

Epitaphs, being made on the nil nist bonum principle, 
are liable to err, and the statement that this Peter 
Pett invented the frigate may not be wholly accurate. 
The ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’ often regarded as the 
first frigate constructed in an English yard, though 
she was not in the modern sense a frigate, was built 
in 1646 at Ratcliff by Peter of Deptford. But Stow 
(‘‘Annals’’) alludes to Drake’s supplying three 
“ friggots’”’ for Essex’s expedition. This was in 1575, 
seventeen years before Peter was born. And Phineas 
was then only five years old. Credit for the changes 
in design which led up to more or less frigate-built craft 
may fairly be assigned to a number of shipwrights, the 
most prominent among whom were members of the Pett 
family—not only Phineas’s nephew and son, but also 
Phineas himself, and, perhaps, his father. Fuller's 
remark that the idea of the frigate was borrowed trom 
the foreigner, but greatly improved upon in our own 
dockyards, is in all probability not tar wide of the mark. 

Though a native of Deptford, Phineas Pett did 
most of his naval shipbuilding work in the dockyard 
at Woolwich, where he was the master shipwright 
from 1605 onwards; and, while Chatham later on 
was his usual place of abode, he exercised super- 
vision over the Thames-side dockyard for many years. 
He was thus a “ worthy” of Woolwich, and has been 
fittingly commemorated by the authorities of the 
borough. A window in the public hall of the muni- 
cipal offices shows him presenting the plans of the 
“Sovereign of the Seas”’ to Charles I. In the back- 
ground is seen the stern of the ship. Another win- 
dow in the same building displays a portrait of 
Phineas, as well as a picture of Samuel Pepys. The 
likenesses of Pett are presumably speculative, because, 
according to the editor of the Autobiography, “no 
authentic portrait of Phineas Pett is known to exist.” 

Pett built, rebuilt, or supervised the building and 
repairing of most of the ships for the navy throughout the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. He built several of 
the ships that led to the ship-money agitation. With 
Peter, his son, he constructed the ‘‘ Sovereign of the 
Seas’ (1635-7), the largest and most ornate ship in the 
navy. A contemporary engraving, to be seen in the 
British Museum, ‘‘ The Trve Portraictvre of His Majties 
Royall Ship the Soveraigne of the Seas. . . . Captn. 





* Tere is an error in the footnote to this entry on p. 371 of 
W. Bray’s edition of the Diary, 18so. The monument in 
Deptford Church is not to this Commissioner Pett, but to his 
cousin Peter Pett of Deptford, who had died in 1652. 
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Phinees Pett being superuisor and Peter Pett his sonne 
Mr. Builder” (I. Payne sc.), gives an excellent idea of 
the appearance of this impressive and elaborately decorated 
ship. The Brethren ot Trinity House were troubled 
over its ‘‘ strange and large dimensions,” and delivered 
themselves of the opinion that 

a ship of this proportion cannot be of use... in any part 
ot the King’s Dominions; .. . there is no port within this 
kingdom . . . . that can in safety harbour this ship... . 
followed by a portentous wail which was not justified by 
after-events. 


Pett was repeatedly elected Master of the Corpora- 
tion of Shipwnghts ; in 1616 he entertained George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, on board the 
‘Prince Royal ’’ ; at Portsmouth, in 1628, he seems 
to have been an eyewitness of the murder of Buckingham 
by Felton; in 1631 he was made a Commissioner of the 
Navy, and he died in 1647, in his seventy-seventh year. 


Enemies and rivals accused Pett of incapacity and 
dishonesty. That he was competent, industrious, 
and to some extent in advance of his contemporaries, 
is certain; and he retained the confidence of two 
sovereigns who, from different motives, were keenly 
interested in the navy. Some of the charges of wrong- 
doing may have been invented. Others were evidently 
well-founded. What Sir Walter Scott wrote of Samuel 
Pepys applies with greater force to Phineas Pett : 

He lived in a time when . . . all who were possessed of any 
opportunity to make profit, used it with the most shameless 
avidity, lest the golden minutes should pass away unimproved. 

Most of the great employments in England... were 
considered by those who filled them, not with reference to the 
public right and interest, but merely as they could be ren- 
dered available to their own private emolument. 

Pepys, his foibles notwithstanding, was an exceptionally 
zealous public officer, and very conscientious in his whole 
duty to the State. Phineas Pett was less scrupulous. 


The style of Phineas’s manuscript is poor, and th® 
composition careless and unattractive. Pett has neitheT 
the sober dignity of Evelyn, nor the versatility and 
animation of Pepys. Moreover, the writer is querulous 
and full of gibes at his enemies. Pett refers to one of 
his accusers as “ great killcow Waymouth,” and decries 
a vessel built by the latter as the “ veryest bable [bauble] 
and drowne divell’’ that ever went to sea. 


One of the most notable sections of the Auto 
biography contains the account of Pett’s trial in 1609 
at Woolwich, by the Scottish Solomon in person, for 
incompetence, extravagance and other faults, in the 
construction of the ‘‘ Prince Royal.’? The King—not 
before it was time, for there was at first much wrang- 
ling—skilfully narrowed down the inquiry to three 
counts: art, sufficiency of materials, and cost. The 
charge of incompetence was unfounded ; but Pett’s 
case was otherwise weak. Notwithstanding, he was 
acquitted by the King. 


Our diarist never intends to amuse, but sometimes 
he is unconsciously funny. He is very sorry for him- 
self because he had to kneel throughout the Wool- 
wich hearing ; and it is clear that at the beginning 
the monarch’s angry glances greatly scared poor 
Phineas. In the afternoon, when James had dined, 
he began to show the accused ‘‘a very pleasing 
countenance’ ; and then Phineas Pett expanded like 
a shrivelled apple under von Guericke’s air-pump. 


The editorial work has been well done; the footnotes 
are numerous and sufficiently explanatory; and there 
is a long and informative introduction. The volume is 
an acceptable addition to the series of works published 
by the Navy Records Society. E.G. C. 
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THE VOYAGE OF A VICE-CHANCELLOR. [By A. E. S.] With 
a Map. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net).—It must 
have been the effect of military service on the mind, which 
made one notice those asterisks; or it may have been the 
recollection of what a colonel once said about a report written 
to explain the presence of a train of ammunition which had 
escaped from Ostend, and turned up unexpectedly during 
the first battle of Ypres. ‘‘ That’s an asterisk, isn’t it? 
What does it refer to?’”’ It wasn’t an asterisk, and it didn’t 
refer to anything—but the page had to be done over again. 
It may be due to the present Vice-Chancellor that the 
Cambridge University Press is sitting up and taking notice 
of its type; formerly it was distinguished more for learning 
and scientific accuracy than for the beauty or variety of 
its founts. The make-up of the Vice-Chancellor’s ‘‘ Voyage ” 
has evidently been thought out, but it has not been thought 
out carefully enough. It does not do the book justice. 
The title page is disfigured bp a stupid little omament, and 
the other pages would have looked well if it had not been 
for those meaningless asterisks. 


The ‘‘ Voyage ’’—it was undertaken in the autumn of 
1918 with the British University Mission to the United 
States and Canada—is most amusing to read and it recalls 
the fact that the Vice-Chancellor is a very distinguished man 
of science. He was one of the first to realise the interest 
and importance of parasitology; and in the early days®of this 
obscure and difficult subject he possessed a technique which 
had few rivals in Europe or America. In this book it is not 
because he talks of the ‘‘ distal end’”’ of the mast that the 
man of science is remembered ; nor yet because he scientifically 
describes the Kapok tree and the Gulf Weed, and differentiates 
between the Aligator and the Crocodile. The master of 
Christ’s is too well-travelled, and has too many friends in 
Europe as well as in America, not to realise that Science is 
the greatest power which makes for internationalism ; and 
when he says that he has “‘ travelled about twice the diameter 
of the earth, and everywhere met friends,” he must know 
how true that is, not only in America but in Europe also. 


THE Ow. No.1. May, 1919. (Secker. 10s. 6d. net).— 
Prices are high nowadays; but a helf-guinea for thirty-two 
pages of a literary and artistic miscellany is rc ther exacting. 
However, since those to whom a half-guinea is a considerable 
sum will not buy ‘‘ The Owl,” we need only consider those for 
whom it is a trifle. They will have value fur theiy money 
though even they may regret that the illustrations,so splendidly 
reproduced, were not of a more solid excellence. Pamela 
Bianco’s heads are decorative, we think, only superficially ; 
they will sot wear. The Orpen drawing is clever and amusing ; 
the Crawhall good in parts; the ‘‘ Fables’”’ (to us at least) 
incomprehensible. But what an opportunity was missed ! 
The editor of ‘‘ The Cwl”’ could have give. the poorest among 
us the chance of decorating a room for hz lf-a-guinea had he 
more carefully chosen the subjects for his expensive and 
inimitable lithography. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm’s essay is charming ; Mr. Pearsall Smith 
is a little below his best. Of the poetry Mr. Masefield’s sonnet 
is sometimes baffling—what is ‘“‘the jealous O’” ?—and 
affords another example of his abuse of the epithet “ blind,” 
but shows a gratifying purity of intention; Mr. Sassoon’s 
sporting reminisceaces are pungent but rather ordinary ; 
Mr. Nichols achieves fine lines 

I feel again how sharply stings 

The spell which binds our troubled dust 

With hint of divine frustrated things... . 
but on the whole we like Mr. W. J. Turner best, though we 
think that the music of ‘‘ Love—a Dream”’ is somewhat 
monotonous. Mr. Herdy’s poem we find it imposs‘ble to 
criticize. His simplicity is a thing apart. 

On the whole, therefcre, we ere grateful for ‘‘ The Owl,” 
but we hope that the editor will take note of our initial 
criticism. Good coloured lithographs are hard to come by. 
If the best of our modern artists were asked to contribute 
their more considered drawings, : rif the scheme of ‘‘ The Owl ”’ 
admitted (say in the proportion of half and half) characteristic 
drawings by dead moderr masters, this new miscellany could 
play a most valuable part in the «rtistic education of the 
public at large ; it would then be, what it is not yet—cheap at 
the price. 








THE NEW INFANCY 


Mary OLIVIER: A LIFE. By May Sinclair. (Cassell 7s. net.) 





HERE has been discovered, of late, cropping up among 

I our established trees and flowers a remarkable plant, 

which, while immensely engaging our attention, 
has not hitherto attained a size and blooming sufficient 
to satisfy our desire to comprehend it. Little tight buds, 
half-open flowers that open no further, a blossom or two 
more or less out—these the plant has yielded. But here 
at last, with ‘‘ Mary Olivier ’’ Miss May Sinclair has given 
into our grateful hands a full fine specimen. 

Is this, we wonder, turning over its three hundred and 
sixty-eight pages, to be the novel of the future ? And if 
so, whence has it sprung? Who are its ancestors, its 
parents, its relations, its distant connections even ? But 
the longer we consider it the more it appears to us as a 
very orphan of orphans, lying in a basket on the threshold 
of literature with a note pinned on its chest saying: “ If 
I am to be taken in and welcomed, then the whole rest 
of the family must be thrown out of the window.”’ That 
they cannot exist together seems to us very plain. For 
the difference between this new way of writing and the 
old way is not a difference of degree but of kind. Its aim, 
as we understand it, is to represent things and persons as 
separate, as distinct, as apart as possible. Here, if you 
like, are the animals set up on the floor, the dove so different 
from the camel, the sheep so much bigger than the tiger. 
But where is the Ark ? And where, even at the back of 
the mind, is the Flood, that dark mass of tumbling water 
which must sooner or later receive them, and float them 
or drown them ? The Ark and the Flood belong to the 
old order, they are gone. In their place we have the 
author asking with indefatigable curiosity: ‘‘ What is 
the effect of this animal upon me, or this or the other one ? ”’ 

But if the Flood, the sky, the rainbow, or what Blake 
beautifully calls the bounding outline, be removed and 
if, further, no one thing is to be related to another thing, 
we do not see what is to prevent the whole of mankind 
turning author. Why should writers exist any longer as 
a class apart if their task ends with a minute description 
of a big or a little thing ? If this is the be-all and end-all 
of literature why should not every man, woman and 
child write an autobiography and so provide reading matter 
for the ages? It is not difficult. There is no gulf to be 
bridged, no risk to be taken. If you do not throw your 
Papa and your Mamma against the heavens before 
beginning to write about them, his whiskers and her funny 
little nose will be quite important enough to write about, 
quite enough, reinforced with the pattern of the drawing- 
room carpet, the valse of the moment and the cook upstairs 
taking her hair out of pins to make a whole great book. 
And as B’s papa’s whiskers and B’s mamma’s funny little 
nose are bound to be different again, and their effect upon 
B again different—why, here is high entertainment for 
ever ! 

Entertainment. But the great writers of the past have 
not been “entertainers.” They have been _ seekers, 
explorers, thinkers. It has been their aim to reveal a 
little of the mystery of life. Can one think for one moment 
of the mystery of life when one is at the mercy of surface 
impressions ? Can one think when one is not only taking 
part but being snatched at, pulled about, flung here and 
there, cuffed and kissed, and played with ? Is it not the 


great abiding satisfaction of a work of art that the writer 
was master of the situation when he wrote it and at the 
mercy of nothing less mysterious than a greater work 
of art ? 

It is too late in the day for this new form, and Miss 
Sinclair’s skilful handling of it serves but to make its 
She has divided her history of 


failure the more apparent. 
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Mary Olivier into five periods, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, maturity and middle-age, but these divisions 
are negligible. Inthe beginning Mary is two, but at the end 
she is still two—and forty-seven—and so it is throughout. 
At any moment, whatever her real age may be she is two— 
or forty-seven—either, both. At two (poor infant staggerer | 
the vast barn of impressions opens upon her and life, 
with a pitchfork, tosses her out Mamma, Papa, Mark, 
Roddy, Dan, Jenny, Catty, Aunt Charlotte, Uncle Victor, 
and all the rest of them. At forty-seven, although in the 
meantime many of them have died and died disgustingly, 
she is still turning them over and over, still wondering 
whether any of them did happen to have in one of their 
ignoble pockets the happiness she has missed in life. , , , 
For on page 355 she confesses, to our surprise, that is what 
she has been wanting all along—happiness. Wanting, 
perhaps, not seeking, not even longing for, but wanting 
as a child of two might want its doll or its donkey, running 
into the room where Papa on his dying bed is being given 
an emetic, to see if it is on the counterpane, running out 
to see if it is in the cab that has come to take Aunt 
Charlotte to the Lunatic Asylum, and then forgetting 
all about it to stare at ‘“ Blanc-mange going round the 
table, quivering and shaking and squelching under the 
spoon.” 
K. M. 


THe Story oF British Music. By Clement Antrobus 
Harris. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.)—There are not yet 
enough books on the subject of British music, and this one by 
Mr. C. A. Harris is welcome, even though it contains no 
very original thought or comment. As a nation, we badly 
need to cultivate some sort of pride in the more reputable 
periods of our musical past, in order to look forward the more 
confidently to a great school of British composers in the 
tuture; self-respect is indispensable to achievement. In this 
little book we are reminded of very good reasons for a sober 
pride ; sober, because there remains the inexplicable falling- 
off of genius immediately after Purcell, when—by all the laws 
of probability—there should have been a fresh and vigorous 
growth of composition. Not until the first years of the present 
century, however, did strong green shoots push their way 
up through the stony ground of popular taste in music, and 
show by the unfolding of their shapely leaves that they had 
sprung from seeds of Purcell’s sowing. 

There is at the end a Chronological Table of Events, but 
such a table should contain only proved facts, and only those 
facts of a certain measure of importance. The weakness 
of this one lies in its discursive length, and in the absence 
of a distinctive type for really great events, such as the 
appearance of John Dunstable’s school of composition, 
This lack of proportion shows itself all through the book, 
and proportion is essential to the compilation of a short hand- 
book on any subject. Interesting though it is, we think 
Mr. Harris gives undue prominence to the musical history 
of very early times in Britain, so that when he emerges from 
his archeology to iead us at an increasing pace through the 
centuries, he can spare but a brief chapter for him of whom 
a brilliant French musical essayist has written, ‘‘ C’est un 
classique dans le vrai sens du mot... . Purcell est, plus 
que J. Kuhnau, ou tel autre Allemand, le vrai prédécesseur 
de Jean-Sébastien Bach.”’ 

The literary style of this book is not beyond reproach, 
and the author is very fond of that unpleasant word 
“ leastways;"’ but he has made a spirited attempt to com- 
press the story of British music into a small and readable 
volume. One paragraph is worthy of quotation : 

If since Purcell we produced none of the greater prophets, neither 
did we stone them. English composers have never occupied the 
servile position in some grandee’s palace which was the normal 
lot of those abroad, and which so embittered Haydn’s earlier 


ears. 
And the following are two good definitions : 


The bard was a poet-musician of whose themes religion was one : 
the monk was a missionary, one of whose means of propaganda 
was music. 
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JunE 20, 1919 
ENGLAND AND ITALY 


R.G.M. TREVELYAN’S lecture to the BritishAcademy 
M on June 11 was a timely politicalsermon. Taking as 
his text the history of Anglo-Italian relations, he 
enunciated a series of general precepts applicable to all 
international relationships. The precepts are so simple and 
so obvious, that it is a deplorable thing that it should still be 
necessary to insist upon them; but it certainly is necessary, 
more so, perhaps, at the present time than almost ever before. 
All that the law and the prophets have to say on foreign 
politics is summed up in the single commandment : understand 
your neighbour. Familiarize yourself with his language, his 
history, his habits of mind and everyday life, and, given 
a certain amount of honesty on both sides, you cannot go very 
far wrong in your dealings with him. Our policy towards 
Italy at the time of the Risorgimento was intelligent, because 
the ruling classes of England were thoroughly well informed 
about everything Italian. Our statesmen had been taught as 
boys to admire and love republican Rome, or, even if love and 
admiration were lacking, they had had some knowledge of 
classical history whipped into them. If they learned foreign 
languages, Italian came next to French. When they made 
the faded nineteenth century equivalent of the Grand Tour 
they inevitably travelled through Italy. The result was that 
they understood the Italians and that their sympathy was 
remarkably quick and intelligent. English sympathy with 
Greece was as ardent, but less intelligent than English sympathy 
with Italy. The Greece which our politicians knew and admired 
had been dead some two thousand years and more, and there 
had been no modern contacts to correct a view which was 
growing a little out of date. Sentimental recollections of the 
glory that was Greece moved Englishmen in a way that 
religious feelings were powerless to do. We rejoiced at the 
Battle of Navarino, because the Greeks had once been civilized, 
but we complacently allowed our fellow-Christians in the 
Balkans and in Armenia to be massacred, for the good reason 
that their ancestors had been as barbarous as themselves. 
Our sympathy towards Greece was based on the same ignorance 
of actual conditions which made possible our lack of sympathy 
for the other Balkan peoples. 

One of the effects of war has been the encouragement in 
every country of the blind, stupid nationalism that rejoices 
in ignorance and insularity. If that is the spirit which is now 
to triumph then we must bid farewell to any hopes for the 
future. We should do well to take example by the eighteenth 
century—a period when England was more civilized and less 
insular than at any other time in her history. Travelling is a 
great deal easier for us than for our ancestors and we certainly 
move about more frequently than they. But the idea of the 
Grand Tour as an essential part of the higher education has 
now been lost, and though we may leave the country often it 
is generally to go and stay in a hotel exclusively peopled by 
members of our own class and race. Ours is a generation of 
winter-sportsmen, not of travellers. If our foreign politics are 
to be intelligent, we must take to travelling again. It is not 
enough, as Mr. Trevelyan pointed out, to be kept informed of 
what goes on abroad by a few diplomats and newspaper 
correspondents. There must be a well-informed public, and 
in order that the public may be well informed about foreign 
affairs, people must travel, not in herds of hundreds bleating 
the same speech, but as our ancestors travelled, intelligently 
and to some purpose, giving and receiving education from the 
people among whom they moved. 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGIouS Reaction. By Jane E. 
tlarrison. (Watts. 9d. net).—This is the text of Miss 
Harrison’s Conway memorial lecture, delivered at South 
Place Institute on March 6. In her urbane, graceful style 
Miss Harrison discusses the new mysticism and its relation 
to the old rationalism. The spirit of her remarks is conciliatory 
and the whole lecture is more an exposition than an argument. 
For that reason it is easy to read, but it does not excite any 
profound interest. Poetic quotations and little tags of Latin 
and Greek are introduced in a felicitous manner, giving an 
agreeable “‘ literary flavour’’ to the discourse. We feel it 
should have been delivered in an old, mellow building, and 
ollowed by a quiet, placid tea on a well-kept lawn. 
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Science 
THE AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. 


HE indifference of the Englishman is, considered 

I pragmatically, the same thing as tolerance. It 

bestows freedom and leaves every man, within 
fairly wide limits, at ease to pursue his bent. There is 
doubtless a relation between this English characteristic and 
the fact that England, above any other country, is the 
home of the amateur. In England, compared with the 
Continent, there are comparatively few men whose 
dominant activity is their exclusive activity. There are 
many fair specialists, but there are few specialised men. 
There are countries such as France, where the Gemetnplatz 
of intelligent men is probably larger and more richly 
furnished than it is in England, but it is comparatively 
difficult to meet the type of man who is an eminent lawyer, 
an authority on Eastern poisons, and a really good judge 
of horseflesh. Such manifestations of a national quality 
may sometimes appear almost grotesque, but we believe 
that the quality of which they are partial manifestations 
is the most splendid and individual characteristic of the 
English intellect. It is not a quality which produces 
many thrice-armed specialists, but it is a quality which 
produces a great number of amateurs. The English 
amateur in the arts belongs to a family well worth con- 
sideration, but our more immediate concern is with the 
amateur in science. 

There was a time when the scientific amateur abounded 
in England. In the time of Huxley and his contemporaries, 
as we see from their letters, amateur zoologists, botanists, 
and, more rarely, amateur mathematicians and physicists, 
were scattered all over England and occasionally had 
something of interest, or even of value, to report. In the 
days when R. A. Proctor edited Knowledge, the country 
seemed to be full of reverend gentlemen who owned 
small observatories and home-made telescopes. This 
large and interesting family seems now to be making 
towards extinction. The increasing complexity of the 
various sciences, to say nothing of the variety and cost 
of modern apparatus, has made anything but trifling 
discoveries difficult to the verge of impossibility for an 
amateur equipment. Perhaps the amateur who has 
suffered least from these changes is the amateur astronomer, 
There is good reason for supposing that his numbers have 
increased. In this branch of science the English amateur 
has always been particularly strong, and this cannot be 
attributed to the official encouragement accorded astronomy 
in this country. There are many more amateur 
astronomers in England than in France, although astronomy 
counts for more in France than in England,and although, 
since Newton, France has played the leading réle in the 
history of astronomy. 

The popularity of amateur astronomy in England 
certainly needs explanation, for it is a pursuit attended 
by many disappointments in so capricious a climate, and 
Englishmen have few opportunities of seeing a really 
impressive display of stars. Perhaps the Englishman is 
sufficient of a Northerner to be profoundly attracted by 
the sheer vastness and the mystery of stellar phenomena. 
Then the actual telescope and its accessories probably 
appeal to the English love of mechanism. There are 
few instruments more delightful in themselves than a 
properly mounted telescope of moderate aperture. Its 
adjustment affords a pleasure as refined as that given by 
operating a small hand printing press, and superior to 
that of mending a bicycle. Every telescope has its 
distinctive ‘‘ performance,’ and one can grow as enthusiasti- 
cally partisan about makes of telescopes as one can about 
makes of motor cars or pianos. Whether or not these 








be the reasons it is certain that astronomy is the science 
which most attracts the English amateur. The existence 
of the British Astronomical Association, an amateur 
society with some hundreds of members, is sufficient 
proof of this. It would perhaps be difficult to justify by 
the results the amount of time and money spent in amateur 
star-gazing, if one estimated results from the severe stand- 
point of the professional astronomer. But if one adopts 
a broader outlook and estimates the results in rather 
more human terms, then there is probably no pursuit 
which affords more innocent pleasure and provides, in 
itself, a more liberal education. It is said that the vast 
photographic telescopes of the present day have rendered 
the small instrument valueless. Even Mr. Hinks, in his 
excellent volume Astronomy in the Home University 
Library, says that the would-be amateur would do well 
to hesitate before buying a small telescope, and that a 
measuring machine, to measure photographs taken by 
big instruments, would be a far better investment. This 
is the severely professional point of view ; it is to mistake 
the psychology of the amateur observer. The amateur 
likes to think that he might some day make a discovery, 
but that is only by the way. His real joy is in doing 
precisely what the professional cannot do, and that is 
to enjoy the spectacle of the heavens. The ordinary run 
of work in a big observatory is not much more exciting 
than work in an ordinary business office. To sit up half 
the night measuring photographs would conceivably add 
to scientific knowledge, and there are doubtless stern men 
who are willing to do it. These, like computers, are 
the martyrs of science. The average amateur will continue 
to prefer his present pleasant, if ineffectual, method of 
adding to scientific knowledge. It is to be feared that, as 
one result of the war, this aimable occupation will decline. 
A little before the war the amateur could purchase a modest 
but thoroughly good, instrument at a reasonable price. 
The same instrument to-day would cost at least twice as 
much, and there would probably be an interval of several 
months between the order and the delivery. One large 
firm of optical instrument makers announces that it is 
not now making astronomical telescopes at all. At the 
present time, when astronomy is entering on perhaps 
the most pregnant phase in its history, and when men are 
more than ever attracted by anything which promises 
escape from the fret of daily life, this lessening of the 
opportunities for acquaintance with the most serene of 
the sciences is a minor calamity. The decline in amateur 
astronomy will probably have no appreciable reaction on 
the progress of science, but it will lead to a real, if small 
decrease in the intellectual pleasures and spiritual wealth 
of the nation. 

S. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Egypt Exploration Fund, Burlington House, 4. 
Lecture by Dr. A. M. Blackman: “‘ During, the 
Late New Empire.” 


Dr. Williams’s Library, 5.30.—‘‘ The Analysis of 
Mind VIII., Definitions and Conclusions’’; Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. 

British Academy, 4.30.—‘ Degrees in Knowledge 
and Reality,’’ Viscount Haldane, O.M. 


Geological, 5.—‘‘ Outlines of the Geology of Southern 
Nigeria, with especial reference to the Tertiary 
Deposits,” Mr. A. E. Kitson; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Extraneous Minerals in the Coral-Limestones of 
Barbados,” Professor J. B. Harrison and C. B. W. 
Anderson. 


British Numismatic, 8. 


Fri. 19. 


Tues. 24. 


WEp. 25. 


AN exhibition of the recent work of Mr. Walter Bayes, whose 
picture, ‘“‘ Pulvis et Umbra,” is probably the most discussed 
painting in this year’s Royal Academy, was opened on 
Thursday last at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
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Fine Arts 
THE ARTISTIC PROBLEM 


E all agree now—by we I mean intelligent people 
under sixty—that a work of art is like a rose. A 


rose is not beautiful because it is like something 
else. Neither is a work of art. Roses and works of art 
are beautiful in themselves. Unluckily the matter does 
not end there: a rose is the visible result of an infinitude 
of complicated goings on in the bosom of the earth and in 
the air above, and similarly a work of art is the product 
of strange activities in the human mind. In so far as we 
are mere spectators and connoisseurs we need not bother 
about these; all we are concerned with is the finished 
product, the work of art. To produce the best eggs it 
may be that hens should be fed on hot meal mash. That 
is a question for the farmer. For us what matters is the 
quality of the eggs, since it is them and not hot meal mash 
that we propose to eat for breakfast. Few, however, 
can take quite so lordly an attitude towards art. We 
contemplate the object, we experience the appropriate 
emotion, and then we begin asking ‘“‘ Why ”’ and ‘‘ How?” 
Personally, I am so conscious of these insistent questions 
that, at the risk of some misunderstanding, I habitually 
describe works of art as “‘significant’’ rather than 
“beautiful” forms. For works of art, unlike roses, are 
the creations and expressions of conscious minds. I beg 
that no theological red herring may here be drawn across 
the scent. 

A work of art is an object beautiful, or significant, in 
itself, nowise dependent for its value on the outside world, 
capable by itself of provoking in us that emotion which 
we call esthetic. Agreed. But men do not create such 
things unconsciously and without effort, as they breathe 
in their sleep. On the contrary, for their production are 
required special energies and a peculiar state of mind. A 
work of art, like a rose, is the result of a string of causes: 
and some of us are so vain as to take more interest in the 
operations of the human mind than in fertilizers and 
watering-pots. 

In the pre-natal history of a work of art I seem to detect 
at any rate three factors—a state of peculiar and intense 
sensibility, the creative impulse, and the artistic problem. 
An artist, I imagine, is one who often and easily is thrown 
into that state of acute and sympathetic agitation which 
most of us, once or twice in our lives, have had the happiness 
of experiencing. And have you noticed that many men 
and most boys, when genuinely in love, find themselves, 
the moment the object of their emotion is withdrawn, 
driven by their feelings into scribbling verses? An artist, 
I imagine, is always falling in love with everything. 
Always he is being thrown into a “‘ state of mind.”” The 
sight of a tree or an omnibus, the screaming of whistles 
or the whistling of birds, the smell of roast pig, a gesture, 
a look, any trivial event may provoke a crisis, filling him 
with an intolerable desire to express himself. The artist 
cannot embrace the object of his emotion. He does not 
even wish to. Once, perhaps, that was his desire ; if so, 
like the pointer and the setter, he has converted the 
barbarous pouncing instinct into the civilized pleasure of 
tremulous contemplation. Be that as it may, the con- 
templative moment is short. Simultaneously almost with 
the emotion arises the longing to express, to create a form 
that shall match the feeling, that shall commemorate the 
moment of ecstasy. 

This moment of passionate apprehension is, unless I 
mistake, the source of the creative impulse ; indeed, the 
latter seems to follow so promptly on the former that one 
is often tempted to regard them as a single movement. 
The next step is longer. The creative impulse is one 
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thing ; creation another. If the artist’s form is to be the 
equivalent of an experience, if it is to be significant in fact, 
every scrap of it has got to be fused and fashioned in the 
white heat of his emotion. And how is his emotion to be 
kept at white heat through the long, cold days of formal 
construction ? Emotions seem to grow cold and set like 
glue. The intense power and energy called forth by the 
first thrilling vision grow slack for want of incentive. 
What engine is to generate the heat and make taut the 
energies by which alone significant form can be created ? 
That is where the artistic problem comes in. 

The artistic problem is the problem of making a match 
between an emotional experience and a form that has 
been conceived but not created. Evidently the conception 
of some sort of form accompanies, or closely follows, the 
creative impulse. The artist says, or rather feels, to 
himself—I should like to express that in words, or in lines 
and colours, or in notes. But to make anything out of 
his impulse he will need something more than this vague 
desire to express or to create. He will need a definite, 
fully conceived form into which his experience can be made 
to fit. And this fitting, this matching of his experience 
with his form, will be his problem. It will serve the 
double purpose of concentrating his energies and stimu- 
lating his intellect. It will be at once a canal and a goad. 
And his energy and intellect between them will have to 
keep warm his emotion. Shakespeare kept tense the 
muscle of his mind and boiling and racing his blood by 
struggling to confine his turbulent spirit within the trim 
mould of the sonnet. Pindar, the most passionate of poets, 
drove and pressed his feelings through the convolutions 
of the ode. Bach wrote fugues. The master of S. Vitale 
found an equivalent for his disquieting ecstasies in severely 
stylistic portraits wrought in an intractable medium. 
Giotto expressed himself through a series of pictured 
legends. El Greco seems to have achieved his stupendous 
designs by labouring to make significant the fustian of 
theatrical piety. 

There is apparently nothing that an artist cannot 
vivify. He can create a work of art out of some riddle in 
engineering or harmonics, an anecdote, or the frank 
representation of a natural object. Only, to be satistactory, 
the problem must be for him who employs it a goad and a 
limitation. A goad that calls forth all his energies; a 
limitation that focuses them on some object far more 
precise and comprehensible than the expression of a vague 
sensibility, or, to say the same thing in another way, the 
creation of indefinite beauty. However much an artist 
may have felt, he cannot just sit down and express it, he 
cannot create form in the vague. He must sit down to 
write a play or a poem, to paint a portrait or a still life. 

Almost everyone has had his moment of ecstasy, and 
the creative impulse is not uncommon; but those only 
who have a pretty strong sense of art understand the 
necessity for the artistic problem. What is known of it 
by the public is not much liked; it has a bad name and 
is reckoned unsympathetic. For the artistic problem, 
which limits the artist’s freedom, fixes his attention on a 
point, and drives his emotion through narrow tubes, is 
what imports the conventional element into art. It 
seems to come between the spontaneous thrill of the artist 
and the receptive enthusiasm of his public with an air of 
artificiality. Thus, a generation brought up on Words- 
worth could hardly believe in the genuineness of Racine. 
Our fathers and grandfathers felt, and felt rightly, that art 
was something that came from and spoke to the depths 
of the human soul. But how, said they, should deep call 
to deep in Alexandrines and a pseudo-classical convention, 
to say nothing of full-bottomed wigs? They forgot to 
reckon with the artistic problem, and made the mistake 
that people make who fancy that nothing looking so 
unlike a Raphael or a Titian as a Matisse or a Picasso can 
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be a work of art. They thought that because the stuff 
of art comes from the depths of human nature it can be 
expressed only in terms of naturalism, They did not 
realise that the creating of an equivalent for an esthetic 
experience out of natural speech or the common forms of 
nature is only one amongst an infinite number of possible 
problems. There are still ladies who feel sure that had 
they been in Laura’s shoes Petrarch might have exper- 
ienced something more vivid than what comes through 
his mellifluous but elaborate rime. To them he would have 
expressed himself otherwise. Possibly: but whatever he 
experienced could not have become art——significant form— 
till it had been withdrawn from the world of experience 
and converted into poetry by some such exacting problem. 

One problem in itself is as good as another, just as one 
kind of nib is as good as another, since problems are valu- 
able only as means. That problem is best for any parti- 
cular artist that serves that particular artist best. The 
ideal problem will be the one that raises his power most 
while limiting his fancy least. The incessant recourse of 
European writers to dramatic form suggests that here is a 
problem which to them is peculiarly favourable. Its 
conventions, I suppose, are sufficiently strict to compel 
the artist to exert himself to the utmost, yet not so strict 
as to present those appalling technical difficulties—the 
sort presented by a sestina or a chant royal—that make 
self-expression impossible to any but a consummate master. 
The novel, on the other hand, as we are just beginning to 
suspect, affords for most writers an unsatisfactory because 
insufficiently rigorous problem. Each age has its favourites. 
Indeed, the history of art is very much the history of the 
problem. The stuff of art is always the same, and always 
it must be converted into form before it can become art ; 
it is in their choice of converting-machines that the ages 
differ conspicuously. 

Two tasks that painters and writers sometimes set 
themselves are often mistaken for artistic problems, but 
are, in fact, nothing of the sort. One is literal repre- 
sentation: the other the supply of genius direct from the 
cask. To match a realistic form with an esthetic exper- 
ience is a problem that has served well many great artists : 
Chardin and Tolstoi will do as examples. To make a 
realistic form and match it with nothing is no problem at 
all. Though to say just what the camera would say is 
beyond the skill and science of most of us, it is a task that 
will never raise an artist’s temperature above boiling-point. 
A painter may go into the woods, get his thrill, go home and 
fetch his panel-box, and proceed to set down in cold blood 
what he finds before him. No good can come of it, as the 
gloomy walls of any official exhibition will show. Realistic 
novels fail for the same reason: with all their gifts, neither 
Zola, nor Edmond de Goncourt, nor Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
ever produced a work of art. Also, a thorough anarchist 
will never be an artist, though many artists have believed 
that they were thorough anarchists. One man cannot 
pour an esthetic experience straight into another, leaving 
out the problem. He cannot exude form; he must set 
himself to create a particular form. Automatic writing 
will never be poetry, nor automatic scrabbling design. 
The artist must submit his creative impulse to the conditions 
of a problem. Often great artists set their own problems ; 
always they are bound by them. That would be a shallow 
critic who supposed that Mallarmé wrote down what 
words he chose in what order he pleased, unbound by any 
sense of a definite form to be created and a most definite 
conception to be realised. Mallarmé was as_ severely 
bound by his problem as was Racine by his. It was as 
definite—for all that it was unformulated—as absolute 
and as necessary. The same may be said of Picasso in 
his most abstract works: but not of all his followers, nor 
of all Mallarmé’s either. 

CLIVE BELL. 








EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. Exhibition of War P: sters of all 
Nations. 
THE FINE Art Society. The British War Zone, by Hughes 
Stanton, A.R.A. 
THE ALPINE CLUB GALLERY. With the Australians on the 
Somme, by Lt. Arthur Streeton. 
PATERSON GALLERY. Pictures by H. J. Guna. 
THE poster is often claimed to be an instrument for the 
elevation of the taste of the masses. How dangerous an 
instrument it may be is well illustrated at the Grafton 
Galleries. Its object is not purity of tone, but voc‘feration, 
and we have all seen how the poster treats art in the unfor- 
tunate reproduction of Whistler’s ‘‘ Mother,’ which not 
only ruined a very good picture, but also made a very bad 
poster. And the better the poster becomes the more probable 
that its spirit will spread into pictorial art. The artist’s 
hustling for a place in the sun of public opinion will be more 
and more tempted to adopt poster methods to make their 
pictures tell in the public galleries ; indeed the spirit is there 
plainly enough already. Art and the poster which have 
essentially different objects are spilling into one another till 
both are muddied. There have of course been posters 
which have contrived to combine both pictorial ana pro- 
pagancist ends and there is one inthis exhibition—a German 
design by Sigrist ‘“‘The German Eagle and the Dove of 
Peace ’’ (625). On the whole German art suits the poster 
admirably. American poster art is too pictorial, while the 
French seem to have confined themselves to black chalk 
drawings of the Steinlen and Poulbot type which are not 
properly speaking posters at all. English posters fail by 
being too artistic (Brangwyn, Sims etc.) or by being cheaply 
realistic (‘“‘ What cid you do in the Great War Daddy ’’). 
Bert Thomas however proves himself succinct and arresting. 

Mr. Hughes Stanton’s work is well-known and moderately 
popular. He is a good descriptive painter. The pictures 
he has gathered in France are good portraits of ‘‘ the field 
of almost every great encounter from Mons onward between 
Ypres and St. Quentin.”’ 

As landscape pirtraiture they ere probably fairly reliable 
and up to modern portrait standards, but his colcur is often 
ugly; he trusts to the brown indifferentiated shadow to give 
his details and he hes several tricks to produce chiaroscuro. 

Lieutenant Arthur Streeton h:s a more pleasing palette 
than Mr. Hughes Stanton and he has a certain rhetorical 
way , a certain magnificence ©. gesture which is quite note- 
worthy. His Australian upbringing shows in his instinct for 
the broad vista and ia his love of the spacious but here, too, after 
the first impression has worn off, one discovers the repeated 
use of a cevice, a habit of pulling off an effect by a concen- 
tration of light an? shadow which is alien to the intention of 
the picture. His large canvasses are not complex enough 
in their structure to warrant the size. 

Mr. Gunn, to judge by the continued repetitions, seems to 
set his palette before he has considered his subject. He 
produces a light pleasant effect but without much apparent 
mental effort. He trills away up in the treble little panels 
of Etretat or of Sandwich Bay or of Algeciras, any one of 
which would make quite a satisfactory sketch to hang up 
in a Japanesy intericr and which the owner might love for a 
month and then forget except when visitors came—which 
is probably what most people want from art. His portrait 
“The Artist’s Wife ’’ shews however, that he has a wider 
range than this | ate 


Ir Germany signs the treaty of peace she will underiake 
to restore a number of important works of art to their original 
(in certain cases, one might almost say, abcriginal) owners. 
In adcition to furnishing the University of Louvain with 
c llections corresponding to those destroyed in the burning 
by Germany of the library, she will hand over to Belgium 
the leaves of the famous Triptych of the “‘ Mystic Lamb,” 
by Van Eyck, now in the Berlin Museum, and the leaves of 
the Triptych of the “Last Supper,’’ two of which are in 
the Berlin Museum. It is proposed, if these panels are brought 
back to Belgium, to reconstitute, as far as this is possible, the 
altar of St, Bavon at Ghent, as it formerly was. Ghent still 
possesses three leaves, including the central ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb.”’ Brussels possesses two more. The remainder are 
scattered. 
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Music 
ENGLISH SONGS 


OT since the Elizabethan age, so we are often told, 
N has this country produced such a flood of poetry 
as now pours forth from the publishing houses; 
and not since the Elizabethan age, say the musicians, has 
there been such a renaissance of music in England. There 
are many points of resemblance between the composers 
and the poets which are significant of the time. In music 
there is a tendency to break away from the large stan- 
dardized forms of the past, to experiment in new methods 
of expression, new types of melody and harmony, and to 
produce short movements in which one single idea is 
presented. The bulk of modern English poetry, whether 
new or old in its metrical technique, is lyrical. The 
natural result of all this one would expect to be a combina- 
tion of the two forces in a great and wonderful outburst 
of English song. The moment could not be more favour- 
able. Singers are all crying out for English songs; the 
public, even that public which a few years ago would 
hardly listen to any song not in a foreign language, is 
willing to listen to them in any quantity. 

An outburst of English songs there is; [ do not refer 
to the popular royalty ballads, but to the songs by 
composers who in other branches of music have shown them- 
selves worthy of serious consideration. Yet it is a strange 
and disheartening fact that in spite of the high average 
level of contemporary English poetry and English music, 
taken separately, the standard of song-writing falls far 
below the level that one might naturally anticipate. To 
begin with, it is only a very few of our composers who 
ever attempt to set words of high literary value. Out 
of these a sharp distinction must be drawn between those 
who set contemporary poetry and those who prefer to 
draw upon the poetry of past centuries. It is a curious 
fact that in most cases the composers who set old words 
are more successful than those who set words of to-day. 
Rarely do they choose, out of the vast stock of modern 
poetry, words that are appropriate to musical expression, 
and still more rarely do they show any really subtle and 
delicate sense of literary expression in their musical 
settings. 

The Elizabethan song-writers set their contemporary 
poets, and were in some cases themselves, both poets and 
composers. It was an age when all persons of education 
were expected to be musicians, and probably this general 
knowledge of music accounts for the fact that the poets 
understood how to write words that were appropriate to 
real melody. The change in style that we observe in the 
songs of Henry Lawes and his imitators indicates the first 
step towards a divergence of music from poetry. Lawes 
has come down to posterity as the first musician who 
properly appreciated the niceties of English declamation. 
It was a reputation which he did not by any means deserve. 
What he did was to adapt musical declamation to the then 
new tendency to assume the existence of a strong ictus 
on the first note of every bar, instead of letting music 
follow its own free rhythms regardless of bar-lines. 
Hence his declamation seems to later ears truthful and 
forcible, although in a large number of cases it is both 
forced and unnatural. But he and his school do at any rate 
deserve praise for the fact that they set the best poetry 
of their age. We may at least regard them as the natural 
interpreters of Milton and Herrick. Even if their settings 
are awkward and halting, they make no concessions to 
the vanity of singers. Purcell was at his best in setting 
Dryden, who, by his own account, made a special study 
of writing words for music. A little later on the airy 
grace of Prior finds its musical counterpart in the 
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Scarlattian elegance of Maurice Greene. With Arne begins 
the decadence. Out of his innumerable songs there are 
many which for their pure melody can still charm us ; 
but when we come to consider them from the literary side 
we shall find that the musician has either mutilated or 
made nonsense of the great poets of an earlier age, or that 
he has contented himself with writing agreeable tunes to 
verses that now can only claim the merit, if it be one, 
of ‘‘old-world quaintness.”’ 

The epoch which produced Byron, Keats and Shelley 
is utterly barren as regards English music. Yet only a 
few years later there begins in Germany the noble pro- 
cession of songs in which Schubert and Schumann did 
honour to the genius of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. A 
volume in which are collected the words which Brahms 
set to music is an anthology of the best German poetry 
of the nineteenth century. But the most wonderful of all 
schoois of song-writers has been that of France, yesterday 
and to-day. English musicians have strangely neglected 
the songs of French composers. Even to-day they are 
only just beginning to find their way into our concert 
programmes. There are still many lovers of music and 
literature in this country who cannot yet get over a natural 
antipathy towards the vocal quality of French singing. 
French poetry is a sealed book to most English readers, 
even to those who are quite familiar with French prose. 
Yet if they would take some of the songs of Fauré or 
Chausson and study them in detail, they would find that 
the musical settings constantly form a most illuminating 
commentary on the French lyric poetry of their generation. 

After reading these intimate collaborations of the best 
French musicians with the best of contemporary French 
poets, one experiences a sense of bitter humiliation on 
turning to our English song-writers. It is true enough 
that the principles of English poetry are not those of 
French, and that it is absurd for our young composers to 
copy the external mannerisms of Paris. But if English 
composers will set their own contemporaries in a spirit of 
real artistic sincerity, without concessions to commer- 
cialism and vulgarity, they need have no fear of learning 
the lessons which the French can teach us. 

Commercialism is the first sin of our song-writers. Men 
who in instrumental chamber music or in works for the 
orchestra are ascetic in their austerity seem to have no 
scruples about turning out the most vulgar pot-boilers in 
the shape of songs. There are some who even descend 
to the ballad type ; more often they prostitute themselves 
with an air of gentility that makes the deed only more 
nauseating. Their refitted vulgarity takes various forms : 
sometimes a high note for the singer at the end, sometimes 
a pianoforte part designed tor a virtuoso accompanist. 
They choose words that appeal to obvious sentiment— 
the patriotic, the quaint, the religious, or a combination 
of these. Others sin trom mere want of literary judgment. 
They forget that English syllables will not bear the stresses 
and prolongations of Italian. Phrases that whisper, 
suggest, or elude are forced to scream and bawl. One 
composer will ruthlessly sacrifice verbal melody to a tune 
that is not half so expressive: another will exaggerate 
declamation into bombast and_ rhetoric. Insufficient 
musical technique often ruins songs which set out with 
the best of ideals. Many English lyrics turn on the 
building up of a mood or a picture which the poet deli- 
berately destroys in the last line. The composer has not 
the skill to invent a new musical form to cope with this 
problem, and spoils both poem and song by repeating an 
earlier line or verse in order to bring the music back to a 
da capo. Even where there is no destruction of mood, a 
lazy composer will repeat a last line for the sake of a coda, 
and this inevitably weakens rather than strengthens the 
expression of the poem. 

Antique poetry is a fatal trap for the musician. It 
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tempts him at once to express in his music not the original 
emotion which inspired the poet, but the secondary 
emotion which the poem as a work ot art has awakened 
in him. He gives way therefore at the very start to the 
temptation inherent in all English musicians to be led 
astray by associations, and so to lose the essential in pursuit 
of the accidental. Audiences are all the better pleased, 
for they naturally prefer the facile incoherence of asso- 
ciated emotions to the severer concentration on one that 
is direct and primary. It is just this natural English 
tendency to pursue associations, a tendency inherent in 
our language itself, that requires the most constant 
correction by contact with the Latin intellect. 

A song should give the impression of a perfect colla- 
boration of the poet with the musician, the simultaneous 
presentation of the same emotion in two media, speech and 
music. The two halves must therefore be equal and 
worthy each of the other, contemporary in language as in 
feeling. Secondly, a song should be a thing to sing ; that 
means that the voice should bear the main burden, 
rhythmical as well as melodic, of the musician’s thought. 
However elaborate, intellectually or technically, the 
pianoforte part, it is the voice, and always.the voice that 
must deliver the essentials of his message. Thirdly, a 
song must be a piece of music. It must have, quite apart 
from the poem, musical form; not necessarily one of the 
musical forms that have been classified in text books, but 
a logical sense of musical design which will give it organic 
unity whether the words are understood or not. This 
is the most difficult of all the problems involved in song 
writing, and it is the most often neglected. 

These things are better understood, I fancy, by poets 
than by the majority of musicians. A young composer to 
whose consideration I submitted these ideas replied to me 
blankly “I’ve never thought about such things: I just 
read a poem and a tune comes into my head.’’ The public 
will, no doubt, applaud his methods. But there will, 
be some poets, perhaps, who will recall the words of the old 
Italian composer—‘‘ Ah! questo facile, com’ é difficile !”’ 

Epwarp J. DENT. 





BriTIsH AssociATIOn. In a preliminary programme of 
the meeting of the British Association to be held at 
Bournemouth from September 9 to 13, it is announced 
that the incoming president of the Association, the 
Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, K.C.B., will deal in his in- 
augural address with Engineering and the War. Even- 
ing discourses will be delivered by Sir Arthur Evans 
(the present president) on the Palace of Minos and the 
Prehistoric Civilisation of Crete, and by Mr. Sidney G. Brown 
on the Gyroscopic Compass. The following presidents of 
sections have been appointed : A. (Mathematics and Physics), 
Professor Andrew Gray; B. (Chemistry), Professor P 
Phillips Bedson; C. (Geology), Dr. J. W. Evans; D. 
Zoology)), Dr. F. A. Dixey ; E. (Geography), Professor L. W. 
Lyde ; F. (Economics), Sir Hugh Bell, Bart ; G. (Engineering), 
Professor J. E. Petavel; H. (Anthropology), Professor A. 
Keith ; I. (Physiology), Professor D. Noel Paton ; lk. (Botany), 
Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G.; L. (Education), Sir Napier 
Shaw; M. (Agriculture), Professor W. Somerville. 


IN a recent letter to the Times, Mr. John Masefield 
appeals for the establishment ot a repertory theatre in Oxford, 
which ‘might produce during each University term, to 
audiences consisting, perhaps mainly, of undergraduates, 
some four fine plays, English or foreign, new or old, and not 
less than two plays by members of the University who are 
learning the technique of the dramatist.” Such a theatre 
would, as Mr. Masefield admits, be costly. It would be 
costly because it would, we think, be largely artificial. The 
artistic good which comes out of Oxford is created by the 
disinterested and unsupported devotion of undergraduates ; 
we do not believe it would be increased by the establishment 
of a subsidized institution such as Mr. Masefield advocates. 








CONCERTS 


Tue second and third concerts of ancient Italian music, 
which took place on June2 and June5, were quite as interest- 
ing as their predecessor. There is no space now to discuss 
the works in detail, but everyone at the concerts must have 
been struck by the freshness and ingenuity of the hitherto 
unheard compositions of Zipoli. The performances were 
striking by reason of the extreme freedom and vigour of 
their style. A purist would have cavilled at a good deal 
that was done, but the players knew very well what they 
were about ; their purpose was obviously to make the audience 
realise the vitality of the music as music, and not leave an 
impression of mere old-fashioned quaintness. This applies 
more particularly to Signor Benvenuti’s piano playing ; 
neither Signora Mazzuchelli nor Signora Fino-Savio showed 
any tendency to read more into the music than was really 
there. Altogether the concerts were very enjoyable; those 
who may feel moved to purchase any of the numbers will 
no doubt appreciate the information given in the booklet 
issued with the programme. 


Miss MarRIE Dare, who gave a ’cello recital on June 5, 
was evidently handicapped by nervousness, for her playing 
improved as the evening went on; but, after all allowances 
are made, it must be said that her playing is not yet of a 
standard, technical or otherwise, to justify a public recital. 
She is quite young still, and will have better command of 
herself and her instrument in a year or two’s time. Her 
programme, though too ambitious, was well chosen ; Dorlay’s 
Concerto Passionné contains a good deal that is of interest, 
and we hope another performance of it may soon be given. 


Miss GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN’S pianoforte recital on June 5 
needs no detailed criticism. We all know Miss Peppercorn’s 
playing; it is temperamental without being extravagant, 
and her technique is above suspicion. There was nothing 
of specialinterest in the programme, but one is glad to hear 
Albeniz occasionally, and he does not get a hearing too often, 


Miss RAYMONDE COLLIGNON and Miss Harriet Cohen’s 
recital on June 6 was a singularly perfect affair of its kind, 
so far as performance went; both these ladies are real artists. 
But the old songs in new dressings of which Miss Collignon’s 
programme consisted did not by any means reveal a uniformly 
good taste on the part of the modiste. Some of these young men 
have yet to learn that self-effacement, and not self-assertion 
is the primary requirement in anyone who wants to set ol 
songs. Part of ‘‘ Cadet-Rousselle,’’ for instance, was an 
object lesson in how not to do it. As this was the composite 
work of Mr. Ireland, Mr. Bax, Mr. Bridge, and Mr. Eugene 
Goossens (junior), it is impossible to say who perpetrated 
this particular verse. But on internal evidence I feel sure 
it was not Mr. Ireland or Mr. Bax, and should be very surprised 
to find it was Mr. Bridge. 


THE coucert given by the pupils of Mr. Gerald Allen’s pupils, 
on June 12, differed in no respect from others of its kina ; a 
lengthy list of items, mostly of the drawing-room order, sung 
by a profusion of young lacies in various stages of proficiency— 
all this, as a sort of family affair, was evidently attractive to 
the large audience who had come to hear it. But rare indeed 
were the moments when it showed any sign of deviating into 
music. 

Miss CHILTON-GRIFFIN, whose corcert took place on June 12, 
is not yet of the select few whe can beguile us into thinking the 
pianoforte recital a satisfactory form of musical entertainment. 
Her style is rather laboured and fussy ; her chord playing, 
when loud, is often harsh, ani, when soft, too seldom clean ; 
altogether, as a pianist, she lacks finish and repose. 


Miss Maun BELL, who gave a violoncello recital on June 12, 
is a player of promise : her bowing is rather behind the rest 
of her technique, and her passage work suffers to some exteat 
in consequence, but this should only be a question of another 
year or so’s practice. She is a natural and straightforward 
player, anc one is grateful to her for bringing forward Beoell- 
mann’s too-seldom heard sonata in A minor—a work that 
shows a remarkable degree of melodic and harmonic freedom, 
and still sounds, despite a certain inequality of style, singu- 
larly fresh and vital. Miss Melisande d’Egvil'e’s attractive 
singing of some French and Russian songs completed the prc- 
gramme: Mr. Harold Craxton was at the piano. 
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Drama 
THE KINGSWAY AND THE COURT 


R. PHILLPOTTS has shuffled into Mr. Bennett’s 
shoes at the Kingsway, but unluckily Miss 
McCarthy’s theatre is still no place for an evening’s 

enjoyment. ‘St. George and the Dragons” is less 
pretentious than its predecessor, but more insignificant, 
A plot from the Geological Museum, characters from 
Madame Tussaud’s, jokes from Brookwood—the combina- 
tion is calculated to freeze the enthusiasm of all but the 
youngest and oldest of Miss McCarthy’s admirers. “And 
the Dartmoor local colour, which one vaguely remembers 
as Mr. Phillpotts’ special subject, rings more hollow than 
even the high-life into which it is sandwiched. At the 
Kingsway Theatre indignant lords still discountenance 
their children’s engagements, sympathetic butlers still 
shake their heads as they clear away the tea-things, 
worldly bishops still warn their curates that even the 
youngest of us is not infallible, and broken-hearted farmers’ 
daughters still warble folk-songs in the Dorian mode. 
At the Court Theatre there is something very much 
more interesting to be seen—namely the first act of Mr. 
Lennox Robinson’s ‘‘ Lost Leader.’’ Here, for a wonder, 
is a good idea, and, what is more, a good idea well worked 
out. The contrast between the prosaic smoking room 
in the Irish hotel (with the horse-hair sofa and the dirty 
poster of the steam-ship company) and the creepiness 
of the hypnotic séance, the contrast between the cheerful 
English travellers (the journalist, the sporting man, the 
nerve specialist, with their familiar 1917 talk of motor- 
cars and fishing tackle and Dr. Freud) and the mysterious 
aloofness of the old waiter—these, together with a skilful 
command over the dramatic use both of character and 
of dialogue, provide an admirable setting for the scene 
of climax in which the waiter reveals himself as Parnell. 
Nor is the success of the situation much injured by the 
imperfect production. Only praise can be found for Mr. 
Malleson’s acting of the journalist ; but the nerve specialist 
is allowed occasionally to degenerate into staginess, and 
the whole of the hypnotism episode is pitched in too 
melodramatic a key. The author, however, is obviously 
not responsible for this mistake, and the merits of his work 
would be even more recognisable if it could be corrected. 
Unfortunately this lively first act is doomed to drag 
after it two others, one dying and one dead. The whole 
effect suggests that an enterprising manager had offered 
a prize for the best completion of Mr. Robinson’s play ; 
one has a feeling that, even if this was the most that anyone 
else could do, Mr. Robinson himself could have done more, 
But if this delusion is dismissed, there remain two alterna- 
tive possibilities. Either Mr. Robinson discovered that 
the situation at the end of the first act was incapable of 
development and that once Parnell had been resurrected 
there was nothing more to be done about it, or else Mr. 
Robinson’s heart was really in the last two acts of the 
play and the first was, from his point of view, merely 
the machinery necessary to introduce them. But whatever 
may be the explanation the change in tone is catastrophic. 
The interest of the first act is psychological and in the 
conventional sense dramatic. The second act is agreeable 
Irish comedy of the Abbey Theatre sort. The third act 
is a political sermon inculcating the loftiest ideals. In 
the second act Parnell, whose mind promised to be the 
centre of the play, is kept in the background, while the 
familiar Irish figures display their undistinctive person- 
alities. In the last act these personalities have faded 
explicitly into types—the Unionist, the Nationalist, the 
Sinn Feiner—and Parnell has swollen into the megaphonic 
vehicle for the deified voice of Mr. Robinson conjuring 
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Ireland to save her soul. It is a disappointing end, and 
itJinclines one to untenable general prepossessions against 
using the stage for undisguised homilies. If only the 
subject were more interesting ! if only it were not concerned 
with Ireland and nationalism! Is it a mere Saxon and 
cosmopolitan prejudice that drives one into these reactions ? 
that makes one prefer the oilcloth in the stuffy hotel 
smoking-room to the tall figure of Parnell silhouetted so 
carefully against the magenta sunset of Mr. Fagan’s 
favourite Biihnenbeleuchtung system? The true explanation 
is surely less political. It is simply that Mr. Robinson 
is not much of a hand at turning out a good sermon though 
heJis a regular dab at turning out a good play. Perhaps 
for the future he will keep to plays. 
j. &. 


SHAKESPEARE AT CAMBRIDGE 


ERHAPS the best way of realizing the implications 
P involved in the fact that the war is over is to pay a 
visit to one of the Universities. In London the 
enormous human mechanism, in the country the inev‘table 
processes of rature, serve to conceal the depth of the social 
change. Somehow or other, in war as in peace, London 
lives and works and amuses itself; and the woods grow 
green, and the rain ana the sun bring in the harvest. But, 
to the Universities, the difference between war and peace 
was literally the difference between death anc life ; when the 
war ende“, they went through a transformation as complete 
and sudden as that of a Russian Spring; all at once, after 
the icy season of sterility, the sap has begun to flow again, 
and the exuberance of youth is made manifest. It is delight- 
ful—it is almost incredible—to see college courts with caps 
and gowns in them, and swishing boats tearing after one 
another on academic streams. Among other symptoms of 
this rejuverescence, one welcomes with peculiar pleasure the 
Teappearance at Cambridge of the Marlowe Society which 
with unhesitating vigour hes beer reviving its pre-war 
traditions by a production of the First Part of King Henry IV. 
The Marlowe Society is an unvergraduate body, full of the 
spirit of youth ; and it was primarily as a spontaneous expres- 
sion both of the high purposes of youtb and of youthful delight 
in beauty that its rencering of He iry IV must have struck 
the more mature among the audience. That young men 
should have come together, so soon and so eagerly, to ei:joy 
themselves thus—with candour, with painstaking, with 
geniality—was surely an admirable thin). 

Yet it was not merely from the symptomatic point of view 
that the performance was interesting. The blasé critic might 
naturally have expected that the pleasure of the eve: ing 
would be found mainly on the other side «f the footlights 
—that on his side it would be chiefly of the reflected kind. 
The play is not an easy one to act. The Falstaff scenes, 
with their extraordinary mingling of brilliart wit, sheer fun, 
and psychological profundity, seem to cry out for acting that 
is something more than passable—for acting th.t is really 
great—and, in addition, for that most difficult product of 
stage artistry—a perfectly manipulated ensemble. On the 
other han¢, the “‘ historic.]’’ scenes, witb their long speeches 
anc sonorous verse, seem to lack action, and, except for the 
figure of Hotspur, to be too deficient in character to be made 
much of, save by actcrs of high accomplishment. The event, 
however, was full of surprises. The first, instantaneous 
impression was one of immense relief. The King was speaking. 
The blasé critic might well prick up hisears. How very rarely 
has a King been heara to speak on any stage! Yet that was 
what this King, unmistakably, was doing. He was neither 
mouthing, nor gesticulating, nor rolling his eyes, nor singing, 
nor chopping his words into mincemeat, nor dragging them 
out in slow torment upand down the diatonic scale; he 
was simply speaking ; and as he spoke one became conscious 
of a singular satisfaction—of soothing harmonies, of lovely 
laneuage flowing in fine cadences, of beautiful images 
unwinding beautifully, of the subtle union of thought and 
sound. He ceased, and another speaker followed, and yet 
another; and the charm remained unbroken. This, then, 
was the first sur; rise—the delight of hearine the blank verse 
of Shakespeare spoken unaffectec ly and with the intonation 
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of civilised English ; the next was the perception of the fact 
that, given a good delivery of the verse, the interest of drama 
and character autometically followed. These scenes, one 
realised, were something more thar mere poetical declamation ; 
for poetical declamation grows dull, and the King, and 
Worcester, and Westmoreland, and the rest, were never dull 
for a moment. The words, devised with the supreme skill 
of Shakespeare’s erly maturity, required the minimum of 
acting; all that was needed was their streightforward 
enunciation by living human beings on a stage ; Shakespeare 
did the rest. Without effort, without fuss, one’s imagination 
was seized and occupied: a few undergraduates became a 
group of intriguing statesmen, whose minds were full of interest, 
and whose celiberations were full cf moment. Curiously 
enough, the one character which fzilec to make an impression 
was the very one which seemed to offer the easiest opportunity 
for a success. But here the exception proved the rule; for 
the part of Hotspur was taken by an actor who had evidently 
learned to “act.’’ The result was inevitable. A thick veil 
of all the elocutionary arts and graces—points, gestures, 
exaggerations, and false emphsses—was thrown over the 
words of Shakespeare, and in the process Hotspur vanished 
as effectually as if he had been at His Majesty’s. In the 
Falstaff scenes, Shakespeare again triumphed. A Priace 
Hal who is really yourg, a Poins who really laughs, a Falstaff 
who is neither inaudible nor inebriated—with such blessings 
one can put up with a weak ensemble, and only momentarily 
reflect upon the opportunities for great acting. 

It is difficult not to wish th :t 21l performances of Shakespeare 
could resemble that of the Marlowe Society. Is it impossible 
that they should? Clearly, one great difficulty stands in 
the way. The actors at Cambridge were obviously amateurs 
in the fullest sense of the term. They had never leamed to 
act, and therefore their acting had the charm of unself- 
consciousness—the charm of primitive art and the drawing 
and poetry of children. But as soon as the amateur becomes 
the professional—as soon, that is to say, as he makes a serious 
and continued practice of his art—self-consciousness neces- 
sarily arises, and with self-consciousness the way is opened 
to the preposterous conventions of the modern stage. The 
young actor begins to “‘act,’’ and all is over. But is this 
inevitable ? Is there no means of arriving at self-conscious- 
ness without the fatal accompaniments of a bad tradition ? 
It is plain that what is needed is a new tredition, and the 
conclusion suggests itself that the best hope for a new tradition 
lies in the deliberate developmert of the instinctive style of 
the amateur. If the young actor could only be taught that 
he has to unlearn nothing, that he must preserve at all costs 
his natural enunciation, his economy of gesture, his sobriety 
of emotional expression, that it is his business, not to 
“interpret ’’ Shakespeare’s words, but to speak them, that 
the first ruls for acting Shakespeare is to trust him—how 
incalculable would the improvement be! One can conceive, 
with a very little direction, a very little imaginative control, 
the actors of the Marlowe Society evolving a style of Shakespeare 
actiug which would attain to a permanert excellence—which 


‘would be classical, like the acting of Moliére at the théatre 


francais. But this is still far off. At present, while dreaming 
of a perfect instrument, one is fortunate to hear, now and 
then, the breath of Apollo in 2 reed. oe 


A CONFERENCE OF THE THEATRE will be held under the 
auspices of the British Drama League during the summer 
festival at Stratford-on-Avon, from August 15 to 29. A 
number of associations and public bodies connected with 
the theatre will join in the conference, and discuss such 
subjects as the Art of the Theatre, National Life and the 
Theatre, Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, etc. The 
honorary organizer of the conference is Miss Elsie Fogarty, 
Central School, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


Miss ALICE WARRENDER proposes to give an annual prize 
of £100, to be called the Hawthornden prize, to the author 
of some distinguished work of imaginative literature in English 
prose or poetry published during the 12 months before the 
award. The committee of selection include Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. Edward Marsh and Mr. J. C. Squire. The only 
condition laid down by the prize-giver is that the writer 
should not be over 40 years of age. The first presentation 
of the prize will be made on July 10th. 








Correspondence 


THE EVERYMAN THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


DEAR S1r,—There is a question in J.S.’s reply to Mr. 
McDermott which interests me and which I would like to 
raise for further discussion. 

J. S. asks :— 

Is esthetic criticism to consist of good natured encouragements 
and optimistic pattings on the back ? 

Some years ago in the Westminster Gazette and in 1915 at my 
lecture to the Art Association of Montreal, and again in 1919 
when addressing The University of Montreal, I touched on 
the point. I take this stand :— 

(1) Very little space is available to xsthetic criticism. 

(2) An article against any work of art or artist is often a 

fine advertisement tor the obnoxious thing or creature. 

(3) Each critic can only go by (a) pre-conceived standarcs 
(b) Tradition, or (c) his own personal taste. 

Therefore— 

It is best not to notice at all that work which does not 
attract me personally—or that artist whom I dislike. 

It is best not to waste space on what one dislikes. 

It is wrong to give good natured encouragement and 
optimistic patting on the back. 

The only thing worth the while of a modern writer on 
zsthetics is to diligently seek out the kind of talent which 
satisfies him personally and which inspires him to action— 
i.e. the action of introducing this work or this artist to the 
public. 

This is my solution to the vexed question of modern art 
criticism. 

Yours truly, 
A. DEFRIES. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Si1r,—I interfere in the debate between Mr. Macdermott 
and J. S. with some hesitation, since I may so sensibly be 
accused of speaking with animus. J. S. recently did me the 
honour of damning me in Mr. Masefield’s company, and as 
the spleen of authors under the critic’s correction is well 
known, he will no doubt perceive that I speak in personal 
resentment. Very well, let it be conceded. There is between 
us, let us say, a difference of opinion as to the decencies of 
controversy, so profound as to amount to personal antagonism. 
I do speak with animus. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Macdermott. I don’t know whether 
he has the experience and understanding necessary to carry 
through with success the extraordinarily difficult enterprise 
which he proposes. Nor am I concerned in the details of 
his interview with J. S., suchas whether the one or the other 
first thought of an obvious reference to the Russian Ballet, 
or whether J. S. did or did not advance Ibsen as a pioneer 
suggestion. What I am interested in is J. S.’s evasion of the 
only important point in question, which is his attitude towards 
Mr. Macdermott’s project. He wrote an article dealing with 
the proposed Everyman Theatre, and in the mind of any 
ordinary reader the purpose of his remarks was to envelop 
the scheme in a vapour of disparagemert. The name of the 
theatre gave his sensitive soul the shudders, though it is a 
very good name; but if from some position of authority 
you were to say that the Sermon on the Mount or Cotman’s 
“Greta Bridge” gave you the shudders, you could count 
on certain people in your audience vaguely asserting that 
these were very poor skittles. I think, too, that Mr. 
Macdermott had quoted the Irish Players with approval, or 
sentimentality as J. S. would put it, and we all know what 
sort of a mind it is that does that. Also Mr. Macdermott by 
not mentioning little Tich left the clear opening for J. S. 
to say, with dare-devil taste, how greatly he admired that 
comedian, in contrast with Mr. Macdermott’s evident and 
priggish contempt. And so on. Point by point J. S. may 
cover his tracks with dialectical dust, but will he affirm 
simply that he did not intend the general tone of his remarks 
to be disparaging ? He has enough skill as a writer to know 


perfectly well what cumulative impressions he is creating. 
A good many years ago when Mr. Barry Jackson and I 
were fumbling from our inexperience towards the establish- 
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ment of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and at last 
announced that it was to come into actual being, a conversation 
was overheard in a club. ‘‘ What about this Repertory 
Theatre ? ’’ said a gentleman, “ who's doingit?”’ “Jackson 
and Drinkwater ’’ was the answer. ‘‘ What damned cheek,’’ 
and thereitended. Now the position between Mr. Macdermott 
and J. S. is this: J.S. has written disparagingly about the 
other’s proposed theatre. He ought now to do one of two 
things. Either he should confess that for once (only once, 
dear critic) his literary skill failed to express his intention, 
and that he is in fact prepared to back a gallant venture at 
least until it has proved itself an incompetent failure; or he 
should wait until there is really something to disparage. 
For at present Mr. Macdermott’s work cannot be dismissed, 
since he has not begun it. All we know is that here is a young 
man casting about with great determination and some proved 
skill for a chance of doing intelligent work in the theatre. 
Are there scores of such that J.S. should try to hinder him 
by a word, or make the occasion one for easy witticism and 
solemn dissociation from some imaginary “ treachery to the 
arts’’? Let J.S. either withhold his censure until Mr. 
Macdermott has deserved it by malpractice in the theatre, 
ov if he must talk before the event and cannot do so generously, 
will he not have the candour to say, ‘‘ What damned cheek ” 
and have done with it? 
Yours, etc. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 

[We have received a further letter from Mr. Macdermott too late for 

publication in this issue. Ed. | 


“MOMENTS OF INSPIRATION,” 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—Mr. J. D. Beresford’s suggestive article on the un- 
conscious as the source of inspiration ends by reminding us 
that a ‘‘ source’’ may be only the point of emergence, not 
the point of origin. The unconscious “‘ may be a medium. 
A medium between us and—what ? ”’ 

Part of the answer, perhaps, may be sought in Jung’s 
theory of the collective unconscious, framed to account for 
that richly mythopceeic stratum of dream-life which is 
demonstrably common to mankind to-day, and shows close 
correspondence with the primitive mythologies of different 
continents. The inspired novelist may be elaborating once 
again, in a new setting, the primitive hero-myth that the 
collective unconscious perpetually thrusts into re-incarnation. 

Again, inspiration may be a magnetic pull from our future 
as well as a thrust from our past: but a discussion of this 
thesis would lead farther into metaphysics than I can venture 
in a letter.—Yours, etc., 

KENNETH RICHMOND. 


SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


~1rR,—On reading the article ‘“‘ Science and Literature,” 
by ‘‘S,”’ it is hard not to recall the poor gentleman in “ Happy 
Thoughts,’’ who, finding himself at the railway terminus two 
hours before the train started, grew so absorbed in the task of 
killing the time, that at the last moment he was seen rushing 
hatless along the platform just as the guard blew his whistle. 
““S”’ has lingered so long in the Aufklarung of the sixties 
that one dreads a similar fate for him. 

But if be is left behind, will the shade of Huxley find him 
an agreeable companion ? Probably not. The Master who 
so skilfully burked Mivart’s criticisms by an appeal to the 
odium theologicum of the public would never approve the 
frankness of ‘*S."’ A little while ago “ S ’’ was confiding to us 
that the dominant interest of the science he most admires is 
zsthetic ; now he admits that man’s “‘ discarded beliefs and 
interests have seldom been abandoned for really logical 
reasons.”’ It is just that breezy confession that makes the 
theologian as impatient with ““S’’ as ‘“‘S’”’ can possibly be 
with the theologian. For theologian and philosopher, like 
the scientific investigator and unlike the mid-Victorian 
“ scientist,’ are aiming at a view that takes account of all 
the facts known and does not merely gratify a sentiment, 
whether cheerful or gloomy. 

“S$” refers us to Copernicus, Darwin and “ group psy- 
chology ”’ for the disproof of the anthropocentric view of the 
universe. It is true that science has so far seen no reason 
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to revise Copernicus, but Darwinism, which in “ S’s’”’ youth 
and mine was a dogma, has become a query, and ‘may con- 
ceivably before we die be ranked as a fallacy. As to “ group 
psychology,” it is as incompetent as Hobbes to explain 
the moral sensibility. ‘' The light thrown on man and his 
destiny ’’ by physical science is practically nil (since it can 
explain neither thought, behaviour nor conscience), while 
the light thrown on science by philosophy from the days of 
Hume to the days of Schiller has been brilliant. Anthropo- 
centrism, as the only philosophy that can give a tangible 
meaning to the concept of Truth, has reasserted itself 
triumphantly in spite of Copernicanism, which is only chilling 
on the assumption that the most important person in a town 
must live in the biggest house in the middle of it. So there’s 
really no need for the poets to stop writing or confine them- 
selves to the literature of despair. 
PROTAGORAS. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE.” 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


DEAR S1r,—While entirely in sympathy with Mr. Widdup’s 
views on Beethoven and German music, in your issue of 
June 6, may I be allowed to make one comment on the 
slightly unfair sarcasm with which he derides “ the spirit 
of the age”’ ? 

Giggling and laughter in theatres during high tragedy is 
too deplorable, but its existence at present is, I think, pitiable 
rather than criminal. Most of us, even intellectual individuals, 
find tragedy an ecstatic, but at times too terrible an ordeal. 
I have indeed on occasions fled the theatre or the concert 
hall rather than suffer the purging of one of those fearful 
moments. 

Am I wrong, then, in supposing that the last four years 
have more generally conditioned people to a like sensibility 
in the face of profound, rather than sentimental anguish, 
many of then too, uninformed in that convention of public 
restraint, to which the more fortunate of us have been bred ? 
And may it not be better to laugh despairingly at a realisation 
of tragic truth, rather than weep voraciously over a senti- 
mental lie ? 

Doubtless, if in the days before the war we had been 
abstracted enough at such a moment to watch an audience, 
we should have seen many people indulging in little nervous 
actions, fingering buttons, blowing noses, dropping and 
picking up programmes—all like Beatrice Cenci fleeing to 
the trivial for relief as the world seems to be toppling. To-day 
that nervousness isimmensely enhanced, and its manifestation 
is therefore the more exacting. The age is not too petty to 
realise tragedy, but too fearfully instructed to face it; and 
much, I do not say all, of this apparent flippancy is the 
escape of a soul, caught into sudden full consciousness, from 
a condition that it finds too overwhelming. It forgets by a 
laugh. Maybe if such did not laugh trivially, they would 
laugh seriously. And giggling is to be preferred to hysteria. 
Certainly too, in the interests of us all, such persons ought 
not to be allowed to enter a theatre again until certified as 
equal to the strain by a doctor, and we should then be grateful 
to the ‘ Jazz’’ for delaying indefinitely their return. 

Yours faithfully, 
HuGu I1’A. FausseEt. 
East Wittering, Sussex. 


MUSIC THE CINDERELLA OF THE ARTS. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—The nature of the correspondence his letter has 
provoked must by now have led Mr. Blatchford almost to 
regret that it was ever penned. As for the plea he put 
forward, it is in danger of being completely lost sight of 
in the dust of a controversy that is as futile as it is irrelevant. 

Mr. Blatchford asked for a systematic attempt to be made 
to teach people, and especially the younger generation, how 
and what to listen to in music. There is sad need for 
education in this respect. Admitted that the quality of 
musical training has improved considerably in recent years 
there is still almost an entire lack of enlightened instruction 
in what is essential to the formation of a discriminative 
taste—in the fundamental principles of musical zxsthetics. 
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If in every school the curriculum included carefully graded 
instruction of this kind, instruction which could be amplified 
and indelibly impressed on the memory with the aid of the 
player-piano, inestimable benefit would ensue. 

Quite conceivably, there would be a far more appreciative 
and discerning attitude on the part of the general public 
towards the beautiful in music, greater independence of 
judgment and wider recognition that all great art transcends 
nationality. Possibly also, though I must confess this is 
an extravagant hope, correspondence columns of the future 
would be saved from such exhibitions of childish intolerance 
as, lately, have been so noticeably in evidence.—I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
EpGarR A. PERKINS. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—Mr. Widdup in his reply to my letter rightly 
objects to piano arrangements of orchestral works but he 
will admit, no doubt, that children may learn much from them, 
since the musical primer is as valuable as the literary one. 

No matter who raises a voice to protest against too much 
German music, he is at once told that his view is narrow. 
What could be narrower than the views of those who wish 
us to subsist for eternity upon the works of a few German 
Classic masters who have erroneously come to be considered 
the greatest composers ? Have we not in modern music such 
things as Scriabin’s ‘‘ Poem of Ecstasy’’; Borodin’s ‘“ In 
the Steppes of Central Asia’’; Debussy’s ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi ’’ ; 
the ‘‘ Apprenti Sorcier’’ of Dukas; Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘“Scheherezade’’; Delius’s ‘In A Summer Garden”; 
Walford Davies’s ‘‘ Solemn Melody ” ; Macdowell’s Concerto, 
etc., etc.? These undoubtedly should have their hearing, 
as well as hundreds of other scores, unheard because the 
Beethoven bigots will not give their hobby a rest. 

Luckily for British music the Patrons Fund will now give 
many orchestral vehearsals each year of native works; the 
Carnegie Fund is publishing native masterpieces, and the 
British Music Society is starting its worthy work on behalf 
of the great unheard. We do not want all-British nor all 
German concerts, but merely a relative proportion of 
interesting works from all sources except the modern German. 

As for the voices of nature; surely Mr. Widdup feels 
sympathy for the little slum children to whom a bunch of 
buttercups is bliss. He must admit that the poets, the 
painters and the musicians who speak to us of God in works 
of genius give in these very works the essence of exquisite 
nature, and therefore we must be taught to appreciate art and 
nature side by side. Mundane Art is unthinkable. 

I love the piano, but side by side with the Beethoven 
““ Pathétique '’ Sonata I like to study Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Exhi- 
bition Pictures,’ the works of Arnold Bax, Rebikov, Debussy, 
Cyril Scott, etc., and see for myself how things are changing 
and why. 

I hope Mr. Widdup will give to modern composers the study 
he has apparently given to Beethoven. I hate the German 
musical supremacy which was brought about by German 
composers and conductors and publishers, and resulted in 
the exclusion of our own efforts. I have met many of the 
young British school, and they are the first to admire the 
classics although they have their works unheard because, for 
some unexplained reason, certain Britishers work like Trojans 
to argue away any little chance they may have of getting 
put before the public. 

“‘ Jazz ’’ is only a passing craze, and my collection of ‘“‘ Jazz’ 
music which is fairly representative shows me that even these 
works are rich in melody which is often lacking in more serious 
works. The person who giggles is like the sea-serpent, and 
I know Mr. Widdup will feel sorry for some friends of mine 
who had ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’ spoilt for them by someone 
who cried bitterly over the heroine’s sufferings ! 

We are progressing in ways of intellect and I hope in the 
musical future British works will have their proper hearing. 
For the rest, I suppose Beethoven, like the poor, will be 
always with us. At least I expect Mr. Widdup hopes so even 
if I do not. 


Yours faithfully, 
CoraLiE DutTorpoIT. 
127, Camden Road, N.W. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ed.]} 








LEONARDO DA VINCI AND MODERN ITALY. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Dear S1r,—In THE ATHENZ2UM for May 2 I noticed a some- 
what pessimistic view was taken of the appreciation which 
the Italy of to-day would show in regard to the quater- 
centenary of Leonardo da Vinci. I venture to enclose a 
resumé of the proceedings of the Academy of San Luca 
which I think (after the article in question has been read by 
readers) in all fairmess should be made known. 


Yours, etc., 
EDWARD P. GINISTRELLI. 
77, Santa Maria in Portico, Naples. 
June 3, 1919. 


THE COMMEMORATION OF LEONARDO DA VINCI AT THE ACCADEMIA 
DI SAN Luca. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety which prevails in Italy at the 
present moment, and which is absorbing public attention, time 
and opportunity has been found by the various learned societies 
of the peninsula to pay fitting tribute to the memory of Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose death occurred exactly four hundred years ago- 

Perhaps the most interesting commemoration was that held 
under the auspices of the Accademia di San Luca in Rome. The 
very building in which the Society is housed, lends itself in every 
way for such a purpose. It was originally a church dedicated to 
Saint Martin, who lies buried therein, together with two other 
saints and martyrs—Ephiphanius and Concordius. The sacred 
edifice was subsequently modified and improved by Urban VIII, 
under the direction of Pietro Berrettini, who regarded it as his 
most successful achievement, and at his death bequeathed it all 
his worldly wealth—a hundred thousand scudi. 

The speaker chosen for the occasion was General Apolloni, who, 
attired in the uniform denoting his military rank, delivered a quiet, 
sober and dignified speech in keeping both with his subject and 
the surroundings, whilst every word breathed a sub-consciousness 
of the critical period through which the world is passing. Indeed, 
he succeeded in giving a complete portrait of the great Florentine 
in every phase of his genius—as a thinker, an explorer into nature’s 
hidden secrets, as a scientist, painter, sculptor, anatomist—one 
who could turn things human into things divine and make things 
which were divine become human—in short, all that we understand 
by the name Leonardo. 

Nor was the orator at a loss how to link his subject with the events 
of to-day, and the latter portion of his discourse well deserves 
translation. 

““Great minds may be compared to the ensigns, around which 
men of a kindred race are wont to gather. Both within and 
without the country’s frontiers, they act as hidden forces, busy 
kindling the noblest of human passions, creating a legitimate pride 
in one’s native land and commanding respect beyond the seas and 
mountains. They serve to fortify the minds of the various 
generations of citizens and stimulate the strength of a people during 
trial, at the same time training it to face ordeals and overcome 
obstacles. Do you not all agree with me when I maintain that 
these master-minds were ever present in spirit with the combatants, 
pretty much as they are in the season of travail which precedes 
the creation of a work of Art ? 

**So indeed was it, and they are by our side at every moment of 
our existence, both urging us on and teaching us, and busy weaving 
the threads which goto make up our history ; they are as a fulcrum 
around which our power and greatness moves. 

«The past links up with the present, and to such as are minded to 
cast doubt on our lawful place in the sun, let us make bold to reply 
“Un popolo che dette al mondo cotali geni ha ben ragione di 
chiedere che venga riconosciuto quanto lo spirito umano gli deve 
per il contributo, che esso ha portato al progresso civile.’ True 
it is that we cannot boast of exceeding wealth, but of Beauty, 
Science and ‘Thought, whilst to our fair meed of glory in Art, we 
can now add that of valour in arms—and this, in spite of would-be 
detractors. The countenance of our common Fatherland becomes 
radiant when it calls to mind these choice and master-spirits of 
a past age, and their memory stimulates the national conscience. 
It is with such remembrances as these, on the very spot where 
once stood that great teacher of Roman political wisdom, the Senate, 
that we humbly but none the less emphatically, offer a spiritual 
laurel to the genius of the Renaissance, with the hope that it may 
prove a happy omen for Italy’s future greatness. 

““«Madre di biade e viti e leggi eterne 
ed inclite arti a raddolcir la vita, 
Salve! a te i canti de l’antica lode 

io rinnovello.’ ” 


[While we have much pleasure in inserting M. Ginistrelli’s 
letter, we cannot refrain from pointing out that General 
Apolloni’s language serves rather to confirm than to 
invalidate the opinion expressed in THE ATHEN#UM of 
May 2.—Ep.]. 
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Foreign Literature 
LETTERS FROM ITALY 


1. ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


PROPOSE to sketch briefly and rapidly for English 

I readers something of the direction in which modern 

Italian thought is moving. I shall endeavour not 
to confine myself to fragmentary or rhapsodical descrip- 
tions of those tendencies which appear most conspicuously 
in the fields of letters and art, philosophy and history ; 
I shall, I hope, be able to shew the way in which these 
tendencies are connected, and the meaning, the personality 
which is revealed in the concord or discord of their com- 
ponent parts. For the various elements of the movement 
seem to me to synchronize with one another; and this 
quality, if not merely extrinsic and temporary, but 
intrinsic and of permanent historical value, should enable 
one to observe a common likeness—an identity of interests 
and problems, and of the views taken of them—running 
through all the varied forms of intellectual activity. 

I will begin then by speaking of Italian literature, 
taking care to avoid the appearance of one who has 
something new and strange to reveal—as if the name of a 
Carducci, a D’Annunzio or a Pascoli, were unknown in 
England. Absitinjuria. If on the other hand I start with 
the literary movements connected with these names, it 
is because I am sure to be on ground which is known to 
English readers as well as to myself ; for when you are in 
conversation with friends you do not begin by talking of 
things which are unfamiliar, but try to say things which 
are interesting and sympathetic, and pass from what is 
known already to something which may not have been 
realized before. For this reason I do not want to plunge 
directly into the “latest novelties” of Italian literature ; 
it will be a good opportunity, I think, to pause for a moment 
on the immediate past. There are, of course, philosophers 
who are unable to discuss a present-day problem without 
bringing in Thales or Anaximander, but I have no fear that 
their example will affect me now. I shall travel back only 
the short distance of one generation, for such a return to 
the past is not so much a matter of historical necessity as 
the form under which the literature of our own time is 
most clearly presented. 

In times when the creative spirit in art is most active, 
great art may almost be said to arise by a process of spon- 
taneous generation, though it maintains a close relation- 
ship with contemporary historical events. But when 
inspiration begins to flag, men try by reflection to supple- 
ment or at least to direct the weak, nascent art by suggest- 
ing what spiritual needs it should fulfil, what motives it 
should develop, and what tendencies it should exclude. 
Reflection works almost according to a programme ; and 
although it does not create a masterpiece it brings life 
experiments not without significance, and outlines a 
number of different tendencies, some of which afterwards 
stand out in high relief when at length the master- 
piece, begotten by some divine virtue, has come 
into the world. At this moment we seem to be 
passing through one of these periods of transition, experi- 
ment, and tendency. Great art appears for the moment 
to have sunk; but critical reflection is alert and active, 
and is aided by the continual labour of philosophical 
writers. The work of criticism is being directed to a 
study of the past, but not with a single criterion or uniform 
aims. By some writers, and in particular by Croce, it is 
being employed in a disinterested and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Beauty, the search for perfection of expression 
or of imagery wherever it may be found ; in others it appears 
as a struggle to elicit from the past a meaning for the future. 
The latter indeed are endeavouring far more than Croce, 
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to think of art in terms of history. Their object may be 
to strip art of everything which on their examination is 
proved to belong to history, in order to contemplate the 
pure, elemental beauty of an art which was the expression 
of the simplest and most intimate workings of the spirit ; 
or, on the contrary, it may be to bind the work of art 
inseparably to the conditions of the time and place in which 
it was produced—to look upon art as an ever-changing 
expression of changing historical needs, for they realize 
that the new conditions of modern life demand a new 
art to correspond with them, in the same way as the art 
of byegone generations grew up among conditions of life 
which were peculiar to those generations. 

This is the reason why the greatest achievement in the 
art of modern Italy—I mean the art of Carducci—has of 
late years undergone a somewhat rigorous examination 
at the hands of critics; and their dispassionate analysis 
which seemed at times almost profane in its thoroughness, 
is in curious contrast with the enthusiasm and universal 
acclamation with which that work was formerly received. 
Croce characterized the work of Carducci as wna visione 
commossa della storia—the work of a man whose vision of 
history was still agitated by the contending passions of 
those who had taken part in it. It was born of those 
struggles for an ideal which constituted the risorgimento ; 
it grew up when the national consciousness was, as it were, 
dropping off to sleep again ; and it caught up the discord 
between the old fervour and the acquiescence which followed, 
embracing everything in one far-reaching realm of thought 
where enthusiasm fell to anger and then burnt itself out in 
an immense, passionate longing for the greatness which was 
past. With Carducci, the fiery waves of wrath at length 
were stilled and the thought ran out into forms of exquisite 
clearness, while the serenity of his outlook calmed the 
impetuous ardour of his feelings and drew off the turbid 
waters of his passion. He had laboured to be strictly 
classical, in the best sense which can be given to the word ; 
he regarded it as an expression of the need for purification, 
a kind of artistic purge, to allow of open-minded contempla- 
tion and realization of ideas. Against the slovenliness, 
the disorder, the formless ardour of the last of the roman- 
ticists, Carducci’s ideal of what it meant to be classical led 
to the rebirth of sane intuition and ordered thinking, in 
the content of art as well asin the form of it. Carducci 
(as Croce says of him) was the enemy of romanticism, 
because romanticism as he knew it, meant nerves which 
prevailed over muscles, effeminacy which got the better 
of strength, lamentation which took the place of proposi- 
tions, vague fantastic nonsense which weakened the will 
and made people disinclined for real work. He hated 
romanticism, too, because he detected in it mysticism, 
asceticism and transcendentalism. 

The opinions upon Carducci which were held by 
the last generation have been questioned by ours. 
Some years before the war a book by a Torinese 
writer, Thovez, caused considerab:e agitation in literary 
circles in Italy ; it was called I/ Pastore, il Gregge e la Zam- 
pogna (Shepherd, flock and bagpipes), and paved the way 
for all that was written against Carducci in the years which 
followed. Some tried to make out that Carducci was 
merely an academic poet or a court minstrel ; others were 
unable to find the freshness of the inspiration which had 
been so human. Others again saw, in his choice of his- 
torical subjects, how narrow were the limits of his genius 
and came to look upon his poetry as a mere reflex action 
rather than the full-throated voice which had spoken 
things from the heart; while others made a great 
point of the importance of Content as against classical 
perfection of Form, saying that Form should be the slave 
of Content and no longer the thing which set it free. Critics 
like Thovez, who had started with the storicismo of Carducci 
and were out to strip off the historical trappings as a useless 
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encumbrance, were inclined to admit that his work did 
after all contain a kernel of pure poetry—those little 
pictures of country-life, for instance, those landscapes and 
idylls traced by a hand which certainly had something of 
an Attic touch. Others, however, took the works of Car- 
ducci in a lump in order to show that they belonged only 
to his own time, and to prove that though they were all 
very well for the generations which had grown up during 
the risorgimento they were inappropriate to modern times, 
being too much a “‘ reflex,’’ too much, as it were, on the 
same string; and the more the life of the present 
became richer and more tumultuous than before, the more 
need there was for naturalness, for ‘‘ immediacy ”’ in art, 
which should cast out the old conceptions and become the 
dominating feature in it. 


Whatever be the value of these criticisms of Carducci’s 
work—and they were doubtless of use in cutting away 
much that had no permanent value and in allowing many 
people to obtain a more intimate knowledge of the 
whole after a minute examination of the parts—the things 
which I find most interesting are the new attitudes 
towards art which have originated from these criticisms. 
Attempts have been made to confront the so-called 
‘reflex ”’ art of Carducci with an ‘‘ immediate ”’ art, which 
will portray the gestures of modern life as they actually 
are. The artist’s vision will no longer tone down the 
colour of life ; variety of subject and motive will not be 
contained in unity of intuition but will be dispersed 
through countless fragments of art. The intensity of 
artistic insight will appear in every picture, and its richness 
be manifested in what might be called the overflowing 
thapsody of many images without that central control 
which gives unity and logic to the whole work. We shall 
come across many of the manifestations of this ‘‘ imme- 
diate’ art, from masterpieces to the inarticulate babbling 
of a small child. But if the freshness, the spontaneity is 
real enough in men who have reached it by virtue of inspira- 
tion and not by working according to a programme, in many 
others it is only the result of reflection and of deliberate 
simplification. A work of such conflicting motives in the 
hands of sonieone with real artistic feeling might be refined 
to a light, polished tone of irony, or to a view of life which 
had become simple once more after a long period of mental 
stress. But in minds which can work only like machines 
such artificial simplicity easily degenerates into a 
mannerism ; it is false in spirit or a mere playing with 


the materials. 
GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 


Two HistTorirs FACE TO FACE, FRANCE VERSUS GERMANY. 
By Jacques Bainville. Translated by Paul Lefaivre. (Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 5fr.)—Most English people 
would certainly have found this book easier to read in French 
than in the nameless language of M. Lefaivre’s translation. 
M. Bainville deserves a better interpretation, for his bold 
historical sketch of Franco-German relations through the 
centuries is, however much we may disagree with some 
of his opinions, interesting and suggestive. France, according 
to M. Bainville, has consistently stood for civilisation : 
Germany as consistently for barbarism. The wisest rulers of 
France have always perceived this fact, and have framed 
their policy accordingly. Germany was kept weak and 
dismembered, and under Louis XIV. there was inaugurated 
a process of peaceful penetration which made Germany, 
during the eighteenth century, a spiritual colony of France. 
The Revolution undid all the good results of this admirable 
policy ; Germany was united, the ideas of nationalism were 
instilled into her, and France woke up in 1870 to find that 
it was she herself who had brohght forth the monster that 
was destroying her. M. Bainville implies that what France 
needs to-day is a sound autocracy, and a new Louis XIV. 
to lead her back into the right way. One may perhaps be 
excused for not following M. Bainville to the limits of his logic. 








SOCIAL CONTACTS 


CompaGnons. Par Georges Duhamel. (Paris, Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 3fr. 50.) 


HE poems contained in the present volume were 
written between 1910 and 1912, a period when 
M. Duhamel was much occupied with the ideas 
of unanimism. The unanimists, whose theories find their 
most systematic and logical exposition in the novels and 
poems of M. Jules Romains, devoted themselves to the 
study of human relationships. They investigated the 
psychology of groups, noted the difference between /e mal 
d’étre deux and the pains or pleasures of being three or 
thirty; they felt the enormous pulses of the crowd ; 
they marked how the poor individual soul fuses with the 
souls of other men or with the soul of its environment. 
Unanimism has borne some good fruit—two or three 
exquisite poems by Vildrac, a play and a couple of novels 
by Romains. But the poetry of the unanimists, and of 
Romains in particular, suffered by being too systematic. 
Always dictated by a theory, Romains’s verse lacks 
spontaneity ; it is the exposition of a philosophical system. 
Intellectually stimulating as the ideas it contains may 
be, it is not, except on the rarest occasions, poetry. 
M. Duhamel’s present volume shows some of the same 
defects. He has deliberately excluded from it all themes 
that are not social themes: he will describe no emotions 
that are not social emotions. The ‘‘Ode a quelques 
hommes,” with which the book opens, is M. Duhamel’s 
farewell to nature and to the emotions that nature evokes. 
He has left the country for the town; moving among 
men, he studies their different beauty and records the 
feelings to which his contacts with them give birth. 


. . . J’ai quitté de grands et d’émouvants spectacles 
Pour le spectacle que vous étes. 


M. Duhamel writes subtly and penetratingly of those 
social relationships between individuals, which are being 
made and broken every instant of the day. He analyses 
the emotions that linger in the minds of two travellers, 
meeting casually on the road and parting again almost 
as soon as met. He writes of his mute friendship with 
the stranger, whose face the chances of daily routine 
have made familiar as a lover's. He tells of the silence 
that joins and separates two friendly souls, of haunting, 
dominating gestures, of all those tentative sympathies 
which men send out towards one another through the 
encompassing loneliness. M. Duhamel’s poems are all of 
them ‘interesting, but they do not move us; they are 
written with a too deliberately philosophic intention to 
be truly lyrical. 

Perhaps the time will come when, freed from the 
tyranny of any one particular theory, poets will write 
lyrically on the themes which the unanimists have not 
yet succeeded in refining into poetry. Experienced, more 
or less consciously by all, social emotions are of the 
highest importance. They should be capable of being 
expressed. lyrically like any other emotion. But how 
few poets have ever attempted to find expression for 
these commonest of feelings! They have contented 
zyhemselves with describing only the most intense of the 
social relationships, love and friendship. When they 
have written of ordinary life, with its countless, subtle 
relationships, they have generally done so in the spirit 
of satire. They have been zealous to whip the follies 
of their respective ages, when they should have 
sympathized and entered into the emotions of the fools. 
The unanimists have done good work in insisting that 
these relationships and emotions of everyday life are as 
properly the material of peetry as any other emotion. 
They have created little true poetry themselves, but 
they have made the way easy for future writers. 

A. L. H. 
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THE BACKGROUND 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


La REVOLUTION FRANGAISE ET LE REGIME F£opAL. Par Alphonse 
Aulard. (Paris, Alcan. 4fr. 70.). 


HE latest of M. Aulard’s many contributions to the 
I history of the French Revolution possesses the 
characteristic merits and failings of his work. 
Built on a firm basis of original documentation, the struc- 
ture is somewhat uncouth. It is notes for a historian 
rather than history. We do not care to follow the criticism 
of more modern assailants of the Sorbonne who accuse it 
of having sold its soul to the German devil of Quellen- 
forschung ; but there were many moments in our reading 
of M. Aulard’s book when we felt a lively sympathy with 
the attack. The glimpse which such a quotation as the 
following gives of M. Aulard’s ideal of history is pretty 
forbidding : 

Pour répondre exactement a cette question, il faudrait dépouiller, 
dans toutes les archives départementales, les papiers des adminis- 
trations de département et de district. Je n’ai pu entreprendre, 
cette longue et vaste enquéte ; je ne puis présenter que quelques 
faits, résultats de recherches entreprises ¢a et 1a. 

The subject of M. Aulard’s notes is, however, of con- 
siderable importance for the early history of the Revolution. 
He endeavours to establish to what extent the feudal 
rights of the ancien régime were really abolished on the 
night of August 4, 1789. The result of his inquiry is to 
show that a great deal less was abolished than is usually 
imagined. The decree of August 4, 1789, in reality abolished 
only the serfdom of mortmain, and the more spectacular 
abuses such as the droit de colombier and the droit de chasse. 
The cens in all its forms remained, and the hateful cham- 
part, with its intolerable obligation of carrying the tribute 
wherever the lord of the manor should direct. Moreover 
onus of proving that the seignorial rights did not exist was 
now placed entirely upon the peasant. This very con- 
siderable portion of the feudal burden was vastly aggravated 
when in July, 1792, the properties of the émigrés were 
seized by the State. Whereas the émigrés, for obvious 
reasons, had been exceedingly careful in the three years 
following August 4, 1789 not to press the peasant hardly 
in collecting the many dues which remained to them, the 
State had no compunction. The doubtful rights of the 
seigneur, on which he had ceased to insist or insisted only 
irregularly, became in the hands of the State indubitable ; 
and though it is true that the peasant by the decree of 
August 10, 1792 had only to pay those dues of which the 
original title could be produced, it is, on M. Aulard’s 
showing, fairly certain that the State official had no 
compunction in conducting a most vigorous search for the 
necessary document. 


On the whole, therefore, M. Aulard’s investigation proves 
that the partial abolition of feudal rights in 1789 and 1792 
did not diminish the anger and irritation among the 
peasantry. Their actual burdens were decreased, but 
their discontent with those remaining increased, and 
increased particularly after the confiscation of the property 
of the émigrés. So that when, after the insurrection of 
May 31 and June 2, 1793, the Convention desired to rally 
the peasantry to the Montagne and ruin the Girondins and 
federalists, it had only to take a simple decision—to do 
thoroughly what the Constituante and the Legislative 
Assembly had done only in part. It abolished the seig- 
norial rights completely without indemnity. 


That M. Aulard’s book could have been compressed with 
advantage into one hundred pages goes without saying ; 
but fortunately, its value does not mainly depend upon its 
narrative style. It is a minor dossier for a future historian, 
who, we hope, will be duly grateful. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN SLAVONIC LITERATURE IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Translated by P. Selver. (Kegan Paul. 5s. 
net).—Mr. Selver has set our mind at rest. Those who have 
learned to look to Russia for the words of life have sometimes 
wondered what strange prophet might not have arisen in some 
yet unknown Judaea of the Slavonic world. Mr. Selver lavishly 
reports the signs and wonders for our own judgment. 

The Russians are given the pride of place and claim it by 
their merit. To find anything approaching in quality the 
troubled atmosphere of Tchehov’s “In a Foreign Land ”’ 
or Sologub’s sardonic ‘‘ The Tiny Man ’”’ we must skip right 
over to the delicious Serbian idyll by Simo Matavulj. With 
the intervening tales by Czechs and Poles we breathe a more 
familiar atmosphere. We somehow realise quite instinctively 
exactly where these themes enter the European tradition— 
depressed old peasants, backsliding Magdalens, impending 
seductions, pointed classic tale, hieratic Egyptian fable, 
dithyrambic transcriptionsof music. But the art displayed in 
these stories is well worthy the attention of the English reader. 

It is remarkable how the prose section surpasses the poetic 
section in merit. Mr. Selver himself admits the derivative 
inspiration of much of the latter, which suffers moreover in 
a marked degree from Mr. Selver’s one great shortcoming. 
Mr. Selver’s mind is evidently too exact and conscious to 
permit the creation of the atmosphere in which so much of 
Slav impressionistic poetry alone has meaning. At times by 
an amazing philological feat he almost persuades us, as 
in the really admirable Nocturne by Nazor, though this too 
is disfigured by his favourite abuse of the English adverb. 
It is only fair to add that by his close adherence to the original 
metres he has set himself an impossible task. 

To those also whu thirst for facts Mr. Selver has given generous 
measure, a veritable Who’s Who of an index and a preface 
stocked with statistics. His summary placing of the differert 
authors is almost dangerously apt, recalling somewhat too 
forcibly the unenviable brevity of H. Zedler’s pronouncement 
on Shakespeare: Er brachte es in der Poesie sehy hoch! 

La Revista. (Barcelona. Fortnightly. 40c.). One of 
the leading reviews in the Catalan language, covers a wide 
field of art, letters and politics. The views of its contributors 
incline toward the left rather than to ‘“‘ traditionalism,’’ but 
political subjects are kept as far as possible in the back- 
ground. The number for May 1 opens with a dignified and 
well-reasoned article on the lessons of the war, which as 
seen from Barcelona must have had most of the qualities 
of civil strife. Friends of the moral unity of Europe realised, 
even in 1914, that European war was war within a city ; the 
writer urges his compatriots in Catalonia to beware of civil 
war in their own house. With new and apparently insoluble 
problems, especially those connected with labour, arising in 
every quarter, Barcelona, Ja ciutat de la gent de bona voluntat, 
must endeavour to raise her hands au-dessus de la mélée. 

The most valuable contribution to letters in the present 
number is a bibliography of the Danish philosopher Séren 
Kierkegaard, whose writings are fairly well known to students 
in the Peninsular. None of his works have so far appeared 
in Catalan—or in English either, it seems; but there are 
translations in German, French, Italian and Castilian, and 
Sefior Unamuno, the late Rector of the University of 
Salamanca, shows the influence of Kierkegaard in his writings. 
The poet J. M. Lépez-Picé, one of the leaders of the literary 
side of the Catalan movement, contributes a series of witty 
apothegms under the title of ‘‘ Moralitats i Pretextas ”’ ; 
and J. Farrani Mayoral continues his ‘ Didlegs* Critics,’ 
in which the dialogue-form is cleverly used to express the 
writer's views on Catalan life and letters. Carles Riba’s 
introduction to a forthcoming book of poems on Italy by the 
Barcelona painter Josep Aragay shows a sense of style and 
considerable scholarship. 

Among the book notices appears a review of Ernest Boyd's 
work on Contemporary Drama in Ireland, while the section 
devoted to foreign reviews contains a translation of the 
article by Mr. Meyrick Booth on “ The Revolution in Germany 
and its Economic Aspects,’’ which appeared in number 4637 
of THE ATHENEUM. 

THE poems of Donald F. Goold Johnson will be published 
immediately by the Cambridge University Press. The 
author entered Emmanuel College in 1911, won the 
Chancellor's Medal in 1914, went out to France with the 
Manchesters in 1915, and was killed in action in 1916. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit cf librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the sub-divisions, and so on, 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Revista Hispano-Americana : Cervantes. January, February, 
March, April. Madrid, Plaza del Cordon, 1, Apartado 
502, 1919. 74 in. 160, 158, 160, 155 pp. paper, 2.50 
pesetas each. 050.6 

An interesting new Spanish-American literary, artistic, and 
political review. 


200 RELIGION. 


Binns (Leonard Elliott), Mr. WeELts’ INVISIBLE KING: a 
criticism. S.P.C.K., 1919. 7} in. 120 pp. app., 3/6 a 
1 

After pointing out a few of Mr. Wells’ inaccuracies and 

prejudices, Mr. Binns goes on to ask whether the Invisible 

King will ‘“‘ survive the test of time and the ravages of war 

and pain as the Christian God has done.’’ He is inclined to 

doubt it; but he admits that true religion owes a debt of 

gratitude to Mr. Wells for his insistence that at any rate some 
kind of deity, even an unsatisfactory one, does exist. 


The Christian Church: a quarterly paper for Catholics and 
Evangelicals devoted to Christian unity and applied 
Christianity; ed. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Herford: 
vol 1, No. 1, April. Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 94 in. 
14 pp. paper, 6d ; per annum, post free, 2/6 205 


The promoters of this new venture in religious journalism 
wish to do what they can towards healing the divisions between 
the various sections of Christendom, and they apparently 
regard with some sympathy the demands widely made for a 
restatement of the Christian faith. Restatement, however, 
‘“‘must express all that the old forms expressed, but more 
clearly, more fully, more harmoniously, that is, in better 
proportion and with truer emphasis.” Under “ Applied 
Christianity ’’ articles will be entertained on the practical 
application of Christian faith and principle to social organi- 
zation and immediate reconstruction Miss M. D. Petre, the 
Rev. James Adderley, and Mr. Henry Holiday contribute to 
the present number. 


Jastrow, Jr. (Morris), A GENTLE Cynic; being a translation 
of the Book of Koheleth, commonly known as Ecclesiastes, 
stripped of later additions ; also, its origin, growth, and 
interpretation. Lippincott, 1919. 9 in. 253 pp. apps., 
9/ n. 223.8 

Professor Jastrow’s introduction to his new version of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes is a little treatise on the uses and sig- 
nificance of “‘ Higher Criticism."’ Passing from the question 
of biblical criticism in general, he shows how profitably its 
principles have been applied to that fascinating work 
which we know by the name of Ecclesiastes. Ecclesiastes 
was admitted into the biblical canon only on sufferance, and 
because it was traditionally believed to have been written 
by Solomon. The cynicism and unorthodoxy of the work 
naturally shocked all right-thinking Jews in the years that 
followed its publication. Pious commentators interpolated 
verses and whole chapters that were intended to contradict, 
or at least to tone down, the most daring opinions hazarded 
by the author. The book of Ecclesiastes, as we know it, 
is a strange mixture of text and contradictory commentary. 

Professor Jastrow has stripped away the accretions, and has 

given us the book as the mysterious ‘‘ Koheleth’’ himself 

wrote it. 








T he Student Christian Movement in 1917-18: being the 
report of the General Committee ot the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland for the college 
year 1917-18. Student Christian Movement, 1919. 
8} in. 76 pp. paper. 206 

Although the report embodies numerous details of work 
do ne, it is pessimistic in tone: ‘‘ There is very little reverence 
for authority ’’; ‘“‘ The intellectual vagueness of the present 
student generation is very marked’’; ‘Many students, 
esp ecially in their first and second years at college, and more 
particularly in the science and medical faculties, find it 
difficult to reconcile Christianity and science’; ‘‘ Again and 
again it is said in the reports that students have turned away 
from Christianity because of the inadequate and misleading 
way in which it has been presented to them in church and 
school’’; ‘‘ The clergy do not seem to be able to attract 
students and are more criticized than any other class ”’ ; 

“‘ The churches seem to care so little for unity that there is 

not much hope of it ’’; and ‘‘ The general hopelessness about 

the Christian Church as it is to-day shown in the reports is 
very marked.’’ These are a few examples of reports received 
from various colleges. Dissatisfaction is felt with regard to 
“‘the position of women in the churches’’; and students 

c riticize ‘‘ the unreality of Christianity and remoteness from 
life as exemplified in church services, &c.’’ A much more 
h opeful note is sounded in reference to social study ; and it 
is declared emphatically that the rising tide of social interest 
and enthusiasm referred to in the previous annual report “‘ has 
not receded.”’ There is ‘deep concern for the rebuilding 
of the national life, and the reports are quite unmistakable 
in their emphasis.”’ 


Sturge (M. Carta). CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE : 

a contrast (‘‘ People’s Books’). Jack, 1919. 6} in. 

123 pp., 1/3 n. 230.99 

A popular inquiry into the fallacies and the more misleading 

half-truths of Christian Science by an educated person is likely 

to be useful. The author has already published “ The Truth 

and Error of Christian Science’ with the same object. She 

observes that Eddyism has to its credit a revival of the belief 

in healing by spiritual or mental means, the so-called ‘‘ faith- 
healing ’’ being, of course, a form of auto-suggestion. 


Wiliams (Arthur Lukyn). A Manvuat oF CurIsTIAN Evt- 
DENCES FOR JEWISH PEOPLE, vol. 2. S.P.C.K., 1919. 
83 in. 207 pp. inds., 7/6 n. 239.2 
In this, the concluding volume of a necessarily controversial 
but scrupulously fair book, Dr. Lukyn Williams deals with 
the arguments in the Second Part of the work of the Rabbi 
Isaac of Troki. These are concerned with the New Testament; 
and among the numerous subjects our author discusses are the 
date of the New Testament, the story of the Temptation, love 
to enemies, the miracle of the fig-tree, the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, the circumcision of Timothy, and the 
authorship and canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Wybergh (W.).. PRAYER As A ScIENCE. Adyar, Madras, and 
London, Theosophical Publishing House, 1919. 7} in. 
66 pp. paper, 6d. 212 
The author desires this little book to be helpful to those 
who, having passed beyond the ‘‘trammels of merely 
conven tional religion,’’ may be inclined to cast aside prayer. 
He puts forth the conception of prayer as a science, and as an 
effort like-other human efforts, the result depending partly 
upon the strength and skill with which the effort is made, 
and partly upon the amount of resistance or inertia which 
has to be overcome in each case. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Adams (George Burton). FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: its 
Function and Method. Putnam [1919]. 74 in. 65 pp. 
paper. 321.8 

Reprinted from Dr. Adams’s ‘“‘ The British Empire and a 

League of Peace,” this brochure is essentially a discussion of 
the nature of federal government and its adaptability to the 
requirements of great empires. A thorough-going adoption 
of federation, the author thinks, would relieve Creat Britain 
from much domestic friction, and spare Parliament “ great 
detail of labour.” In the Balkans, Austria, and Russia, also, 
it is suggested that there is hope in some application of federal 
government. 
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Block (Sir Adam). SPECIAL REPORT ON THE OTTOMAN PuBLic 
DEBT FOR THE YEARS 1914-15, 1915-16, 1916-17, 
Bradbury, Wilkinson & Co.,; Ltd., January, 1919. 94 in, 
24 pp. paper. 336.496 

A pamphlet of considerable interest to statisticians and 
financiers, written after an interval of four years by the 

Representative of the British and Dutch Bondholders of 

Turkey. Important tables are appended to the report. 


Colvin (lan D.). THE SAFETY OF THE NATION: showing 
how our security rests upon our industries. Murray, 1919, 


74 in. 253 pp., ind., 6/ n. 337.3 
“The chief interest of the nation is the security of its 
industries,” says Mr. Colvin; ‘‘ national security rests on 


economic security.’’ Accordingly he contends that the 
State—that is the British Empire—should protect our indus- 
tries, especially those that produce “ essentials of life in 
peace and war;’’ and pleads that security is infinitely more 
desirable than either cheapness or wealth. He is against Free 
Trade, Socialism, Internationalism, and the general policy of 
the League of Nations. His last paragraph suggests that he is 
at least as much concerned at the possibility of our abandoning 
our “ sovereignty,’’ and our old claims to the “ sovereignty 
of the world,” as at the dangers to our security. 


Freeman (Arnold). How to Avoip A REVOLUTION (The 

Fellowship of Reconstruction). Allen & Unwin [1919), 

8} in. 36 pp. paper, 6d. n. 331.8 

In this pamphlet, which consists of the introductory chapter 

to a volume entitled ‘‘ The Equipment of the Workers,” 

compiled by the St. Philip’s Settlement Education and 

Economics Research Society, the author endeavours to 

discover the causes of the prevailing “‘ unrest,’’ and to suggest 
remedies. The preface is by the Bishop of Peterborough. 


*Guillon (Robert). La FRANGAISE DANS SES QUATRES AGEs: 
préface d’Etienne Lamy. Paris, Société d’Editions 
Levé, 1919. 74 in. 254 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50, maj. 30% 

376.944 
M. Guillon’s work, of which this is the third thousand and 

the fourth edition, has been crowned by the French Academy. 
It is well written ; it is enriched with anecdotes and elegant 
extracts from the classic writers of all ages; it is not lacking 
in practical wisdom and considerable insight into the idio- 
syncrasies of the genus Femina, var. Gallica, which come out 
particularly in the main section of the book devoted to youth 
and education. ‘‘ On a confondu ‘l'éducation avec |'instruc- 
tion; ’’ but the real object of education is to lead the individual 
to the place he or she should take in the world for the good 
of all. Yet M. Guillou says nothing very profound or epoch- 
making, and is curiously old-fashioned in his denunciations of 
feminism and socialism, which he links together as cause 
and effect. 


Leeds University. FourTEENTH Report, 1917-18. Leeds 
Jowett & Sowry, Ltd., Albion Street {1919}. 8} in. 
111 pp. apps. 378.05 


The report deals with the effects of the war upon the 
University, with important developments in the School of 
Medicine, the work of the University in promoting scientific 
research in relation to the textile industries and with other 
topics. 


Macmillan (A. D.).. Income Tax: how to avoid overcharges 
and how to obtain repayments. Effingham Wilson, 1919. 
9 in. 61 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 336.24 
Without going outside the brief specified in the title, 
Mr. Macmillan furnishes the ordinary taxpayer with short and 
practical directions for filling up the forms, avoiding very 
common mistakes, and rectifying these if they have been 
inadvertently committed. 


Paul (Agnes S.). SomME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. Student Christian Movement, 1919. 7} in. 
108 pp., 3/ n. 377.1 


These addresses, which were given at Clapham High School 
to students training to become teachers, relate to discipline 
and inspiration, the teacher's work of re-interpretation, religious 
perplexities of children, and the like. 
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*The Round Table : a quarterly review of the politics of the 
British commonwealth. Macmillan, June, 1919. 10 in. 
219 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 320.5 

‘The Peace of Versailles ”’ is the title of the first and the direct 
or indirect subject of several articles. Ruthless economic 
justice is called for upon Germany ; the difficulty is to combine 
this with regard for the stability of Germany. No patience 
is shown by ‘‘ The Round Table ’”’ to proposals to bring the 

Kaiser to trial, but he should be removed from Europe without 

delay. Finance and reparation, the League of Nations, 

and Russia’s revolt against Bolshevism, are among the more 
pressing questions discussed, and no sympathy is evinced 
for disbelievers in the moderation and constitutionalism of 

Admiral Koltchak. Current affairs in the United States, India, 

Ireland, and the Dominions receive full attention in the 

subsequent articles. 


Signs, Omens and Superstitions. By Astra Cielo. Skeffington 
[1919]. 8 in. 96 pp. 2/6 n. 398.3 
There is nothing of any scientific value in this scrap-book 
of miscellaneous lore. 
400 PHILOLOGY. 


Catnach (Agnes). A New GRAMMAR Book. Blackie [1919]. 

7in. 208 pp., 2/6 n. 425 
_ The author attempts ‘‘ to connect more closely the formal 
study of language with the thought which language exists 
only to express,’’ and to attain this end all the work in the book 
is based on the study of the sentence. It is hoped that 
English grammar will in this way be made a subject of “ real 
and living interest ’’’ to children, and that grammatical facts 
will gain ‘‘ that relevance and logical connexion which they 
so often seem to lack.”’ 


Modern Philology : a journal devoted to research in modern 
languages and literatures : English section, part 1, vol. 17, 
no. 1. Chicago, Univ. Press, May, 1919. 10in. 56 pp 
paper, 50 cents., subscription per year, $5.00. 405 

The earlier forms of British dramatic art, and the conditions 
of the Elizabethan theatre, are to the fore in the present 
number of this iournal. The first paper is ‘‘ The Housekeepers 
of the Globe,’’ by Mr. Joseph Quincy Adams; Mr. George 

Fullmer Reynolds has an article, ‘‘ Two Conventions of the 

Elizabethan Stage ’’; and Mr. Henry David Gray writes upon 

“The Dumb-show in Hamlet.’”” Mr. J. M. Steadman, Jr., 

writes on ‘‘ The Dramatization of the Robin Hood Ballads.”’ 

Miss Helen Sard Hughes discusses ‘‘ Richardson and Warbur- 

ton,” and Mr. David Harrison Stevens has a paper relating to 

“ The Order of Milton’s Sonnets.” 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Bartsch (Paul), New LAND SHELLS FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLANDS (no. 2272, from the Proceedings of the U.S. 
National Museum, vol. 55). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1919. 94 in. 7 pp. il. paper. 594 

The shells were obtained at Maquebenga (Makabenga), 
and all but one of the eight forms represented required naming. 

The exception was the extremely rare and remarkable species 

Chlorea gmeliniana Pfeiffer, of which three specimens were 

included. 


Cockerell (T. D. A.). BEES IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MusEuM.—3 (no. 2264, from 
the Proceedings ot the United States National Museum, 
vol. 55). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 
94in. 55 pp. paper. 595.79 

The author describes many new species and varieties. 

Jackson (Robert Tracy). Fosst1 EcHINI OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE AND CostTA Rica. (extract from U.S. National 
Museum, Bulletin 103). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1918. 94 in. 14 pp. il. ind. paper. 563.95 

This paper was originally published in the Proceedings of 

the U.S. National Museum, vol. 53. 


United States National Museum. THE SaLpip®: a Taxo- 
NoMic Stupy. By Maynard M. Metcalf, with the 
assistance of Mary M. Bell (‘‘ Contributions to the Biology 
of the Philippine Archipelago and Adjacent Regions ’’). 
(Bulletin 100, vol. 2, pt. 2). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1919. 94}in. 193 pp. il. app. ind., paper. 594.9 

A monograph dealing with the biological characters of this 
family of Ascidians, and its relationships to other groups of 
the Tunicata, 
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United States National Museum. THE SALPIDZ COLLECTED 
BY THE U.S. FISHERIES STEAMER ‘‘ ALBATROSS,” IN 
PHILIPPINE WATERS, DURING THE YEARS 1908 AND 1909. 
By Maynard M. Metcalf (‘‘ Contributions to the Biology 
of the Philippine Archipelago and Adjacent Regions.”’) 
(Bulletin 100, vol. 2, part 1). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1919. Qin. 4 pp. paper. 594.9 


Eleven species of these Tunicata, and one new variety, are 
described. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Engerand (Fernand). Le Fer suR UNE FRONTIERE: La 
Politique Métallurgique de 1’Etat Allemand. Paris, 
Bossard, 1919. Qin. 234 pp. por. maps, paper, fr. 5.40 n. 

669.1 


M. Engerand, whose previous works, “ Les Frontiéres 
lorraines et la force allemande ”’ and ‘“‘ Le Secret de la Frontiére: 
Charleroi,’’ are well known, in this book deals with what he 
terms ‘‘ the mistake of Briey ’’—the miscalculation which 
allowed the mining and metallurgical activity of France to 
be concentrated upon the frontier of Lorraine, and left un- 
protected the centre of the life-force of the national defence. 
He emphasizes the necessity to France of a definite metallurgical 
policy, and indicates the lines on which it should be based. 
A noteworthy chapter is mainly devoted to the £nglishman, 
Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, and his discovery of the basic method 
of dephosphorizing iron in the Bessemer converter. 


Stebbing (E. P.). CoMMERCIAL FORESTRY IN BRITAIN: its 
decline and revival. Murray, 1919. 74 in. 186 pp. 
front, ind., 6/ n. 634.9 


The head of the Forestry Department in the University of 
Edinburgh gives a history of forestry in Great Britain and an 
account of the afforestation problem during the war period. 
He then deals thoroughly with the ways of re-establishing 
afforestation as a branch of agriculture, and pronounces 
against State ownership, except of small experimental areas. 
But he asks for State assistance to private enterprise. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


United States. Musrum oF FINE Arts, Boston: Forty- 
THIRD ANNUAL REporRT; for the year 1918. Boston, 

T. O. Metcalf Co., 1919. 8}in. 148 pp. ind. paper. 
708.1 


Among the acquisitions during the year were paintings 
by Courbet (‘‘ The Quarry’’), Israels (‘‘ The Day before 
the Parting’’), and Francisco Ignacio Ruiz de la Iglesia 
(‘The Immaculate Conception’’); a stone frontal of a 
Buddhist tomb, probably of the ninth or tenth century ; 
and some objects of great interest discovered in Egypt by 
Dr. Reisner. 


Vine (C. J.). TRAMPING WITH A CoLouR Box; ed. by 
Flora Klickmann. R.T.S., 1919. 114 by 9 in. 102 pp. 
il. boards, 10/6 n. 758 


Mr. Vine’s instructions and suggestions are tor those who 
are ambitious, but have time only for comparatively modest 
achievements. The book comprises, besides attractive 
pictures in colour, numerous black and white drawings; and 
there are recommendations regarding colours, brushes and 
sketching blocks, as well as hints on the choice of subjects, 
such as cottages, churches, hills, woodland scenes, boats and 
bridges, trees, masses of flowers, and so on. The volume will 
make a pleasing gift book. 


800 LITERATURE. 


The English Association. Bulletin no. 37, April, 1919. The 
Secretary of the Association, Imperial College Union, 
South Kensington, S.W.; Oxford, printed by Frederick 
Hall, 1919. 94 in. 35 pp. bibliog. paper, 6d. $20.6 

Contains précis of addresses by Mr. Edmund Gosse (subject 

“Sir Walter Raleigh ’’), Mr. John Drinkwater (‘‘ The Poet 

and Tradition ’’), Mr. Walter de la Mare ‘‘‘ Truth to Life 

in Fiction ’’), Professor Edith Morley (Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Dynasts’’), 
the Rev. Felix Asher (on Boethius), Miss Donaldson (‘* James 

Elroy Flecker ’’), and others. 








Merrill (William A.). NoTES ON THE SILVAE OF STATIUS, 
book 2 (Univ. of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, vol. 5, no. 5). Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A., Univ. 
of California Press, May 14, 1919. 10in. 16 pp. paper, 
$.15. 873.5 

A continuation of the author’s textual criticism of the 

Silvae. 

The Owl: a Miscellany; no. 1, May, 1919. Secker. 124 in. 
32 pp. il. bib., 10/6 n. 

See review p. 493. 

Patton (Julia). THE ENGLISH VILLAGF: a literary study, 
1750—1850. New York, Macmillan, 1919. 74 in. 248 pp. 
bibliog. app. ind., $1.50 814.5 

A copiously documented and suggestive book, in which the 
author discusses the ‘‘ democratization of letters’’ which 
gradually came about in England during the period with which 
she deals. Included are two especially interesting chapters 
relating to ‘‘ the Village in Poetry’’ and “ The Village in 

Prose.” 


Svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland. FGRHANDLINGAR 
ocH UppsaTsSER; 32, 1918 (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska 
Litteratursallskapet i Finland: 142). Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, Svenska Litteratursallskapet i Finland, 1919. 
9in. 335 pp. paper, 11 Fmk. 839.7 

This volume of Transactions and Papers of the Swedish 

Literary Society of Finland contains communications by 

Professor Carl von Bonsdorff, Dr. K. E. Lindén, M. Gabriel 

Nikander, and M. Ingrid von Schoultz. The paper by the 

last-named relates to a poem by Johan Henrik Kellgren. 

The other communications for the most part deal with his- 

torical, political and military topics. 

Aldington (Richard). IMAGEs oF DeEsriRE. Elkin Mathews, 
1919. 74 in. 38 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 

Much of Mr. Aldington’s work in the present volume is in 
the grand, indeed the grandest tradition, the tradition of the 

Bible. Inevitably, his subject takes him to it; for that 

physical love of which he writes has found its finest lyrical 

expression in the Song of Songs. The finest—and perhaps 
the only possible poetical expression, since physical passion 
is something so limited, so narrow for all its intensity, that 
to write of it at all the poet must invest it with the elaborate 
and varied beauty of oriental metaphors. 

Her body is honey and wheat, 

The taste of her mouth delicate ; 

Her eyes overcome me with desire, 

Her lips are a woman’s, 

is almost a forgery of an utterance by Solomon. Mr. Alding- 

ton’s poems in the biblical manner are dignified and skilful, 

but they have not that astonishing richness and novelty of 
metaphor possessed by their original. One is more interested 
in what he adds of his own, the psychological details of passion. 
Though you desire me I will still feign sleep 
And check my eyes from opening to the day, 
For as I lie, thrilled by your gold-dark flesh, 
I think of how the dead, my dead, once lay. 
This poem is disquieting and moving as his pieces of post- 
biblical imagery can never hope to be. 

Crowe (Gerald). FirreEEN Porms. Oxford, Blackwell. 6} in. 
23 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 8?1.9 

Mr. Crowe’s poetry is very precious—precious as the Graals 
of lazuli and the frankincense of which he sings. He would 

seem to be a disciple of that post-pre-Raphaelite, Mr. W. R. 

Childe. In any case, both draw freely from the same treasure- 

house of traditional pomps and beauties, which the Catholic 

Church throws open to all who delight in jewels and embroidery. 

In ‘“ Trench Vision”’ and ‘‘ Ut Vestimentum’”’ Mr. Crowe 

drops his thuribles and expresses himself in Janguage which 

is almost the language of actual speech, with the result that 

“Trench Vision ’’ is a very beautiful little poem. 

Eliot (T. S.). PormMs. Richmond, Hogarth Press, 1919, 
10 in. 13 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 

See review, p. 491. 
POETRY. 

McCrae (John). IN FLANDERS FIELDS; and other poems; 
with an essay in character by Sir Andrew Macphail; 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 74 in. 168 pp. por., 6/ n. 

821.9 
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Lt.-Col. John McCrae, M.D., about whom Sir Andrew 
Macphail writes affectionately in a little memoir longer than 
all the poems put together, was a minor poet with charm. 
The piece giving this volume its title appeared in Punch at 
the end of 1915, and must be familiar to many of our readers. 
McCrae could imitate Kipling or Newbolt with skill. But 
he was at his best when he was entirely himself—a soldier 
expressing brave, human, inspiring thoughts in a form that 
had a certain modest perfection. 


Murry (J. Middleton). THE CriTIC IN JUDGMENT: op, 
BELSHAZZAR OF BaronscourT. Richmond, Hogarth 
Press [1919]. 10 in. 26 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 

See review, p. 491. 

Simpson (S. Raleigh) Tart TaLeEs AND SMALL Tates. 

Heath Cranton [1919]. 64 in. 94 pp. boards, 6/n. 821.9 
A study of Calverley and Gilbert, or of more recent humorists 
like Mr. Harry Graham or that master of comic verse, Mr. 

R. A. Knox, should have taught the author of the present 

volume that humorous poetry must be technically perfect ; 

it should glide along with almost oleaginous smoothness. Mr. 

Simpson has an eye for the comic, but no ear for verse. Com- 

pare, for example, his ‘‘ Croquet ”’ with one of the ‘‘ Ruthless 

Rhymes”: it is rough and ill-wrought, and entirely lacks 

that epigrammatic quality which points the joke in a good 

humorous poem. 


Smith (C. Fox). Soncs anp CHANTIES, 1914-1916. Elkin 
Mathews, 1919. 64 in. 144 pp. front. boards, 6/ n. 
821.9 
Miss Fox Smith has evidently made a very careful study 
of the forms of popular poetry, for she shows great skill in 
reproducing the rough and powerful rhythms of ballad and 
song. Indeed, some of her verses are so clever that they are 
almost forgeries after the antique. There will be many to 
enjoy her breezy songs of the sea and the prairie, of fighting 
and sailing and exploring. After reading ‘Songs and 
Chanties "’ one feels as though one had been taking plenty of 
salubrious exercise in a high wind. 
Whiting (W. G. S.). ‘““CoMETH THE SonG.” Erskine 
Macdonald [1919]. 7} in. 54 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
““Uprush of the subliminal self’’ and ‘‘ adolescent genius 
in its most virile form ’ are phrases in A.L.M.’s preface— 
which he grandiloquently calls ‘‘ Propyleum ‘’—that excited 
too great expectations. These are verses of a Sussex poet 
of eighteen who is not unread in the major poets, and who is 
experimental and careless in rhythm and metre. ‘“ Born” 
and ‘“‘dawn’”’ we might put up with, but “ Jephthah’”’ and 
“stature ’’ are among the most atrocious rhymes in our 
experience. 





DRAMA. 

*Young (F. Brett) and Stirling (W. Edward). Caprain Swine: 
a romantic play of 1830. Collins [1919]. 8 in. 97 pp. 
paper, 2/ n. 822.9 

Mr. Young and Mr. Stirling make the best use of an old 

and effective dramatic situation. Sir Richard Bullingdon, 
soundest of Tories, but unlucky as his contemporary Sir 
Timothy Shelley, begets a son who is a poet—not a tame, 
genteel poet, like Samuel Rogers, but 2 revolutionary dreamer 
who wants justice for the oppressed and regards his own 
class as the oppressor. He puts his ideas into practice by 
going about among the peasantry, stirring them into revolt. 
He is caught at a rick-burning riot and brought up before 
his father, as magistrate. The authors exploit the situation 
to the full. ‘‘ Captain Swing’”’ would make an admirable 
play for the stage—didactic as well as entertaining; for it 
would be good for the British public to see, dramatically 
represented before their eyes, a few of the horrors that went 
on in the Merry England of a century ago. 


FICTION. 
Atherton (Mrs. Gertrude), Tne AvALANcH:: a mystery 
story. Murray, 1919. 74 in. 242 pp., 6/ n. 813.5 


A poorish specimen of the American detective and all the 
paraphernalia of clue and counter clue are invoked to stimulate 
the reader's curiosity about some terrible secret in the past 
of a young millionaire’s mother-in-law ; but interest collapses 
when all there is of it is disclosed. The garish life of the 
foolish, would-be vicious smart set in plutocratic San Francisco 
is painted in the violent colours Mrs. Atherton affects. 
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Goodwin (Ernest), THE CARAVAN Man. Collins, 1919. 8 in. 
312 pp., 7/ n. 

This is a summer novel, and evidently intended to be 
picked up on the beach, skimmed through and left to the 
incoming tide. It is a variation of the old, old story with 
an artistic-Bohemian-caravan flavour. But the bumpkin 
humour is in deplorable taste. There are passages so meaning- 
less that they are an insult to the reader’s intelligence. 


Sinclair (May). Mary Otivier: a Life. Cassell, 1919. 
8 in. 368 pp., 7/ n. 
See review p. 494. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


Schrader (Franz). THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Oxford, Clarendon Press ; 
Milford, 1919. 9 in. 26 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 910.1 

In this, the first Herbertson Memorial Lecture on the 

Geographical Association’s Foundation, Professor Schrader 

(of the Ecole d’Anthropologie, Paris) remarks upon the 

necessity of our enlarging our knowledge of the natural 

laws which govern material and spiritual exchanges of 
activity between Earth and Man, and suggests that the 
ideal of Science must not be force, but harmony. “‘ Geo- 
graphy, if our hopes are not vain, will add to the whole of 
the sciences a large contribution to the natural and human 
harmonization. I dare say, a sort of Geosophy.” ‘‘ Let 
us be continually attentive to the vision for which the world 
has been fighting for nearly five years, and the spirit of the 
Society of Nations will spread around the globe to humanize 
Earth and Humanity.” 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Hebert (Septimus). THe Lire oF BROTHER LAWRENCE: a 
Plea for the Practice of the Presence of God in these 
days. Skeffington, 1919. 74 in. 88 pp. front., 3/n. 920 

The subject of Mr. Hebert’s book is the peasant Nicolas 

Herman, who in 1611 was born in French Lorraine, and 
successively became a soldier, a footman, and, at the age 
of 40, ‘“‘ Lay Brother Lawrence ’”’ in the Community of the 
Barefooted Carmelites in Paris. For thirty years Brother 
Lawrence was cook to the Community. During all that 
time, and for the rest of his days, he is said to have acted 
as if in the constant presence of God. His pious, simple 
life, of which an account is given in the first half of this book, 
serves as the text of Mr. Hebert’s remarks in the pages 
which follow. 

Pett (Phineas), THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PHINEAS PETT; 
ed. by W. G. Perrin (‘‘ Publications of the Navy Records 
Society,’ vol. 51). The Society, 1918. 9 in. 348 pp. 
diag. app. ind, 


See review, p. 492. 920 
Rimsky-Korsakov (N. A.) Ma Vie MusIcaALr; introduction 
et adaptation par E. Halperine-Kaminsky. Paris, 
Lafitte, 1919. 74 in. 260 pp. front., fr.4.55 n. 920 


An abbreviated translation of the Russian com poser’s 
musical autobiography. He gives an interesting picture of 
the founders of the ‘‘ New School”’ of Russian music ; Balakirev, 
who was his master, César Cui, Moussorgsky and Borodine, 
who were his comrades. Balakirev despised all technical 
education and Rimsky-Korsakov followed his example until, 
appointed professor of instrumentation at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire, he had to set himself to learn something 
about the art he was to teach. That he profited much by 
this enforced self-education is beyond a doubt. The auto- 
biography ends in 1906, two years before the author's death. 


930-990 HISTORY. 

Bainville (Jacques). Two Histories Face to Facer: France 
versus Germany. Translated by Paul Lefaivre. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1919. 74 in. 400 pp. map, 
fr.5 n. 943 & 944 

See notice p. 505. 

Chino-Japanese Treaties of 1915. (China National Defence 
League in Europe.) Allen & Unwin [1919]. 74} in. 
20 pp. paper, 3d. n. ~ 951 

It is contended in this pamphlet that the Chino- Japanese 

Treaties of 1915, relating to Shantung, Manchuria, Mongolia, 

and other provinces, were extorted by duress, and concluded 
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without the bona fide acquiescence of the Chinese people ; 
that they were inadequately ratified; that they are in- 
consistent with the existence of China as a sovereign state, 
and that a dangerous precedent in international law and 
morality will be created if the treaties are to remain in force. 


China and Japan. Wy THE CHINO-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 
1915 Must BE ABROGATED; with full text of the treaty. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Peking Leader,’’ Saturday, January 
4, 1919. Paris, Herbert Clarke, 338, Rue St.-Honoré, 
1919. 8} in. 47 pp. paper. 951 


The writer urges that, in order that China, equally with 
other states, shall be free and unfettered to develop along her 
own national lines, the Chino-Japanese treaties of 1915 must 
be abrogated immediately and unconditionally. The fact 
of the new status of Kiaochow, “ vis-a-vis China and Japan,”’ 
constitutes, it is declared, sufficient ground for this demand. 


Michelet (Jules). LA RouTE DE VARENNES. from Michelet’s 
Histoire de France (Episodes Mémorables de |’Histoire 
de France). Blackie 1919. 64 in. 64 pp. limp cloth, 
9d. n. 944.04 


An introduction, footnotes, and a vocabulary accompany 
the text. 


Turkey and Greece. THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE OF THE 
SULTANS, AND THE RIGHTS OF HELLENISM. London 
Committee of Unredeemed Greeks, 62, Oxford Street, 
W. 1, 1919. 8} in. 16 pp. paper. 949.6 


In this pamphlet are recalled some instances of Turkish 
acts of hostility towards French and other Entente subjects, 
and the cruelties inflicted upon Greek inhabitants of Turkey. 
A protest follows against the claims of Italy to Smyrna and 
its hinterland ; and a strong appeal is made for the restitution 
ot Constantinople to Greece. 


Turkey and Greece. HELLENISM IN AsiA Minor. London 
Committee of Unredeemed Greeks, 62, Oxford Street, 
W. 1, 1919. 84 in. 7 pp., paper. 956 


A short study of Greek activities, past and present, in 
Smyrna and elsewhere. It is stated that the Greeks of 
Smyrna are the most important and numerous commercial 
element in that city, and that agriculture in Asia Minor is 
largely in Greek hands. In two regions of Asia Minor, Central 
Cappadocia and Pontus, the Greeks are the surviving remnants 
of the populations that occupied the areas before the Turkish 
conquest. This is shown by their racial type, and by their 
dialect. 


The World Peace and Chinese Tariff Autonomy. (China 
National Defence League in Europe). Allen & Unwin 
[1919]. 74 in. 12 pp. paper, 3d. n. 951 

An emphatic protest against the treaty obligation that 
within the Chinese territories import and export duties are 
to be levied on the basis of fixed uniform rate. This, 
it is declared, constitutes not only a grave obstacle in 

Chinese financial administration, but also a check upon the 

economic development of the world. In the injury under- 

gone by China, in consequence of the obligation imposed 
upon her, there is, says the writer of the pamphlet, a real 
and important source of national grievance. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


*Pike (Oliver G.) BirDLAND’s LITTLE PEOPLE: twelve 

nature studies for children. R.T.S., 1919. 83. in. 

124 pp. il. boards, 4,6 n. J. 598.2 

The kingfisher, dabchick, cuckoo, willow-warbler, and wren 

are among the birds described in Captain Pike’s charming 

book. The twenty-four illustrations are reproductions of 
photographs taken from nature by the author. 


Robertson (Stuart), THe Rep FLowers: sermons from 
the Front to the children at home. R.T.S., 1919. 74 in. 
76 pp. boards, 1/6 n. J.252.4 
Plain, short sermons, suited to very young listeners. In 
the address which gives the title to the book it is stated that 
Tyndale was burned at Antwerp (p. 37). The scene of the 
martyrdom was the castle at Vilvorde, a iittle town about 
six miles from Brussels. 
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